




Halloween 
1031 2012 


American Apparel 


American Apparel provides a wide variety of fashionable basics that, 
when pieced together properly, create unique and original costumes. 
Between October 13th and November 3rd, 2012, submit as many 
Halloween get-ups as you’d like, in one of five categories— Women, 
Men, Kids, Groups, and Pets, and one lucky winner in each category 
will receive a $500 gift card to our Online Store! 



Made in USA— Sweatshop Free 
americanapparel.net 



GET IN DEEP 
WITH THE 
BEST GEAR. 



New Products Arriving Daily! 



OUTWEAR, AND EQUIPMENT 


Liebling 


llebTing) favorite; darling 


198 COLLEGE STREET I BURLINGTON VT 05401 I 802.865.1110 I LIEBLINGVT.COM 


HURRY IN! LIMITED QUANTITIES 
OF YOUR FAVORITE GEAR. 



THE NORTH FACE STORE 
KLMOUNTAINSHOP.COM 
210 COLLEGE STREET BURLINGTON 
877.284.3270 



everybody knows somebody 

wholovesahonda 


The flutomajter HONDA 

RTE.7 SHELBURNE. VT I 800.639.8033 I 802.985.8411 I TheAutomasterHonda.com 







TAQUSniA' 


CANTINA 


Enchilad; 


tarian Rice Bowl, Tamales 


cortijomt.cem 


T8S SANK 8TRSST, BTV 


NEW FOR 

WINTER 

2013! 


SI million in 
snowmaking 
enhancements 


Knight's 
Revenge 
gladed 
terrain park 


SMOKED MEAT -k LIBATIONS 


MORE THAN JUST SMOKED MEATS. 


Many vegetarian and gluten-free items available! 

RHAPSODY TEMPEH BURGER, intol b* «iil kad r i.pp« «h>t apple .id., dmi Mn, g 
""" f "• »Ah., 1.11.,, ».i p.1.1. bed pudding, house MADE VEGGIE BURGER, ^ ■ 

(H«. and field peeas salad, swel pdal. fries, le.se pickled eeggies. SMOKED TEMPEH PLATE, 

cake, puke fried pinenfo ckeese .ilk chili pepper jin, bibj spinach salad, Vermnl cheese end me. 


lunch or dinner & try a few! 


BUFFALO TRACE WISKEYS Wednesday, October 24*, 4pm- 1 Opr 


prohibitionpig.com 


~k 23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont^ 


Craft food for craft beer. 


New menu premieres Wednesday, October jrd 


Drinks 

monday— Saturday n am— close 
Sunday io— dose 


Eats 

monday — Saturday nam —9 pm 
Sunday brunch 10—4 


www.threepennytaproom.com 
108 Main Street, Montpelier VT 8 o 2-22 j-tafs 






One and a half 
million United States 
dollars are headed to 
Communist China 
thanks to Peter Welch. 



Where could one and a half million dollars be used in Vermont? 



1. Heating fuel assistance 

2. Education 

3. Public safety 

4. Bridge and road repairs 


NEW THIS SEASON! 

4 ? Powderhom 4 $ KJUS 


Instead Peter Welch figured China needed money that could benefit 
Vermont more than we do. But here’s the best part: We will borrow the 
money so we can give the money to them. Our children are left with the bill. 
Does this make sense to you? Do you believe that our congressman should 
be supporting China over Vermont? If not are you ready for a change? A step 
toward fiscal sanity and a step toward protecting our childrens future? 

Mark Donka should be your choice November 6th. 


4 & Bergans of Norway 
4 * Hestra 


AlpineShopVT.com 
Sun-Tue 10-6, Wed-Sat 10-7 
1184 Williston Road. S. Burlington 


4 $ Meco 

# & much more! 



SKI TODAY. WORK TOMORROW. 


www.markdonkaforvt.com I ^ski ^ride f style ^bike tennis 



Herb Roasted Turkey 
Crab Stuffed Sole 
Wild Mushroom Beer Stroganoff 
VT Maple Whipped Sweet Potatoes 
Assorted Desserts and more 
Adults lages 1 6+1: $28 
Adults lages 6-1 5]: $18 
Kids 5 and Under: Pay your age 


For more information: 
jaypeakresort.com/thanks 


Thanksgiving at 

ALICE'S 

TABLE 




Thursday, November 22 nd 
Noon-6:00pm 


The JAY ^ PEAK 

Music &Art Series 


For tickets go to: 
jaypeakresort.com/SteveEarle 


An Evening with 

STEVE 

EARLE 

Solo & Acoustic 


Friday, November 30 th 
in the Foeger Ballroom 


General admission: $50 
VIP tickets: $125 


VIP tickets include: 

• Meet & greet with Steve Earle 

• Access to preferred. seating, 
which includes a private bar 


STAY + SPLASH + EAT 

From just *1 99 For a family of U 






THE LAST 

IM H3V32 

COMPILED BY ANDY BROMAGE 8 TYLER MACHADO 


WEEK IN REVIEW 

OCTOBER 17-24. 2012 



Who Wore It Best? 


facing 

facts 

SCOUTS' DISHONOR 

New files shed 
light on sex abuse 
by the Boy Scouts 

including six coses 
In Vermont. What 


E lection campaigns are Full of polls, but few let you 
vote on which candidate looked better in a fleece 
vest or yellow rain slicker. 

Well, last week, Seven Days gave you that choice. 
Breaking from serious campaign coverage on our politics 
blog. Off Message, we presented a US Weekly-style fashion 


feature and poll. Using candidates' own Facebook photos, 
we matched up two pols wearing the same outfit and 
polled readers to find out who wore it best Here are some 
results. See the full gallery — and cast your vote — at 
sevendaysvt.com/offmessage. 



PLANE TRUTH 

Turns out the F-35 
isn't the Vermont 
Guard’s only hope 
for survival. BTV's 
on the short list 

refueling tanker, too. 


0 

EXTRA EXTRA SPACE 

The shrinking 
Burlington Free 

half its downtown 
real estate. How 



CURL'S GONE WILD 

rave in Burlington 

underage drunk 
kids to the hospital 
Who knew the 
"Barstool Blackout 
Tour" would be 
such a shit show? 


Looking for the newsy blog posts? z 


BY ANDY BROMAGE 



That's how many people signed an online 
petition to spare two Green Mountain 
College oxen, Bill and Lou, from being 
slaughtered for meat. 


TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENOAYSVTCOt 

1. "Who is Lenore Broughton?" by Andy 
Bromage. Broughton has given more tha 
$600,000 to a conservative Vermont 
super PAC this election season, but the 








INTRODUCING PATHe: EARN AN 
ONLINE DEGREE IN LESS TIME 


ial PATHe 


CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 


CHAMPLAIN RULE #14: 

THE BEST PATHe IS THE 
ONE THAT GETS YOU 
THERE QUICKEST. 




Marketplace 

Fitness 

Open House 

October 27th-28th 1 8fl0am-2:00pm 

Marketplace Fitness 

schedule of FREE events: 

Saturday Oct. 27* 

8:30-9:30 Spinning" 

9:45-10:45 Lean n Slrong 
11:00-12:00 Kripalu Yoga (demo) 

Sunday October 28* 

8:30-9:00 CT 30 (demo) 

9:30-10:30 Vinyasa Yoga 
10:45-12:00 Long Ride "(75 min. spin) 

Raffles 

Membership specials 
"Intro to Fitness" 


SEVEN DAYS ■ 



feed back 


MARC 

you’re gone 

to that other after place 

where we all go 

you made it man 
the rest of us wait 
and try to do okay 

you my dear friend 
did better than okay 
painting, writing 
tremendous poetry 

i have you on tape 

reading that amazing new york poem 
that night in the basement 

i have you on video 

from the film that was never made 

with an insulin needle 
in your stomach 


we would joke about death 
good clever one liners 
while looking at stuff 

death not being one of them 

but a good, caring, mutual 
true eye connection 
sometimes through your 
broken glasses 

i read one of your 
poems aloud tonight 
a form of kaddish and respect 

marc, you are a dear one 

be true themselves 

you will be missed 
you have left us so much 

thank you for your struggle 
and kindness in the turbulence 



bum Days is published by Da Cupo Publishing Inc. 




Stowe, (he Mad Rim Valley. Rutland. St. Albans. St. 


Seven ttays is printed at Upper Valley Press in North HaverhiRNn 



P.O. BOX 1164. BURLINGTON, VT 05402-1164 
802.S64.S6S4 SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


®OD ^fJVERJFIED 

@2012 Da Capo Publishing Inc. All rights reserved. 


i knew you way back in johnson 
when you still played the bass fiddle 
up in our apartment 
when the world was young 

you stopped smoking 
and stopped carrying 
the big bottle of diet coke 

when i saw you in recycle north 
you seemed so happy 
or let’s say glad to be alive 

we were glad to see each other 


you will be missed 
by us who love you 

Steve Goldberg 

BURLINGTON 

Editor's Note: This poem is a tribute 
to former Seven Days art critic Marc 
Awodey, who died last week at the age of 
SI [“R.I.P., Marc Awodey," October IS], 
There’s a 5 p.m. memorial service for him 
on Friday, November 2, at Burlington's 
Unitarian Universalist Church. 


TIM NEWCOMB 






HOTAIR 

I am stunned that Judith Levine used the 
term “mountaintop-removal” to describe 
the Lowell Mountain wind project [Poli 
Psy, October 10]. Mountaintop removal 
wipes entire mountains off the map, fills the 
valleys below with toxic waste, and clogs 
rivers, streams and other water bodies with 
a muddy chemical ooze — permanently. It 
pollutes for hundreds of miles around the 
site and creates a barren, infertile wasteland 
over hundreds of thousands of flattened 
acres. The entire long-distance view she 
admired from the windmill site would be 
a blackened moonscape if she'd taken the 
same hike to an actual mountaintop removal 
site. Her valid points about opportunism 
and other legitimate issues are obscured by 
the wildly inaccurate description of the site. 
There is absolutely no comparison. 

There is a reason Bill McKibben is pro- 
testing mountaintop removal sites, rather 
than Lowell’s wind project 

Liane Allen 

NEWBURY 


POPULATION IS THE PROBLEM 

Judith Levine talks about stopping global 
warming at the source [Poli Psy, October 
10]. What she fails to mention, as do most 
people, is that the population of the Earth 
has doubled since I was born in 1954. 
At that time, the world population was 
slightly less than 3 billion. Now we have 
over 7 billion. That means we have more 
than doubled our need for energy, food 
and commodities of all kinds. Yet few 
environmentalists include the huge, un- 
sustainable growth in human population 

Meanwhile, all of us Homo sapiens are 
being encouraged to buy more and more 
stuff — to get this new gadget and that 
new device. We have more and more de- 
vices and gadgets needing more and more 
energy. 

That energy must come from some- 
where. Isn't it time that we all think about 
having only one child and unplugging a lot 
of our devices? Every time there is a jobs 
report about the economy, we hear that 
the number of jobs doesn’t keep up with 
the added population. What? Is anybody 
listening? There are too many Homo sapi- 
ens on this planet. 

Lisa Sammet 

CRAFTSBURY 


SWEET "CLOVER" 

Our favorite place to eat is Leunig's, but 
we went to Clover House with friends 
from Pennsylvania last week. The food 
couldn't have been better. My parents used 
to go there, but the cook they have now is 
awesome. I have traveled throughout the 
U.S., Europe, New Zealand and Korea. We 


know good food. Our guests were so im- 
pressed. I couldn't understand why they 
didn’t have waiting lines. 

Nancy Holowitz 

LONGMEADOW. MASSACHUSETTS 


A PROFESSOR S VIEW 

Judith Levine's “Gone With the Wind” 
[Poli Psy, October 10] presents a beauti- 
fully rendered and evocative insider’s view 
of the grassroots opposition to wind devel- 
opment (“Industrial wind,” “wind farms” 
— call them what you will, knowing that 
food farms stopped being Old McDonald 
long ago, too.) I applaud Levine’s artistry 
and the cogency of her case. She mentions 
the bigger picture that makes wind power 

global warming's advance “faster than 
any model predicted.” I’d like to add a few 
brushstrokes to that picture. 

First, addressing that advance will take 
more than energy efficiency, and more 
than wind, solar and other alternatives. It 
may take nuclear, though I hope it doesn’t. 
Preventing that will certainly take all of 
the others. 

Second, making wind power feasible 
on a large scale requires making industrial 
wind power feasible. We have a president 
who’s created policies that would do that, 
but he may not be around in another three 
weeks. 

Third, Vermonters love their forested 
mountains, but only those who don’t need 
the jobs or the money will fight against 
the use of a mountain for jobs and money. 
That makes it a class issue. Class issues 
have a way of scrambling environmental- 
ists' hopes, which makes it all the more 
important to develop cross-class solu- 
tions, I, for one, hope that Gov. Shumlin's 
new commission on siting and permitting 
energy projects is a step in that direction. 

Adrian Ivakhiv 

BURLINGTON 

Ivakhiv is an associate professor at the 
University ofVermont's Rubenstein School 
of Environment ft Natural Resources. 



Hydro Flask 

The BEST water bottle ever! 
WHY? 


COLD ** HOT 

stays cold stays hot 

24 HOURS 12 HOURS 



PREMATURE 

EJACKOLANTERN? 

Don'f worry... -fhere's plenty 
of f'me t° carve more. 

HALLoWEEM mite 

cos-fume Parfy w/DJ Robbie J 
cash prizes I N« cover / 

n 


Red Square 

^ Smell my feet- 

WED 10/24 JOHN CRAIGIE 7PM 
DJCRE8 10PM 

THU 10/25 LEFT EYE JUMP 7PM 
DJ A-DOO 10PM 
DJCRE8 10PM 

FR1 10/26 JAKE WHITESELL TRIO 5PM 
DEREK ASTLES BAND 8PM 
DJ FRANK ORYMES 9PM 
DJ CRAIG MITCHEa 11PM 

SAT 10/27 CHARLIE HILBERT 5PM 
DJ RAUL 6PM 
MISSION SOUTH 8PM 
0J STAVROS 10PM / 0J A-OOO 11PM 

SUN 10/28 CLOSED 

MON 10/29 INDUSTRY NIGHT FI ROBBIE J 10PM 

TUE 10/30 WOEDOOGIES 7PM 

DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 10PM 


B6 church st -xst-wj •redsqpgrevfce**, 


ANNIVERSARY 

SALE 

OCT 27 -NOV 4 

• UP TO 

6o%OFF 

WINE 

including Chardonnays, 
Malbecs. Italian and 
Austraban Reds, priced as 
lowas $4.99/bottle! 

• l PTO 

-o%OI F 

GOURMET 

FOODS 

including obve oils, maple 
syrup, pasta sauce, fondue 
sets, honev and much more! 

• CHEESEDEALS 

including Grafton Cheddar 
and 6 - year aged New Zealand 
cheddar! 



HhEESE TRADER 'S 


WINE SELLERS 

1186 WiUiston Rd., So. Burlington YT 05403 

(Next to the Alpine Shop) 

802 . 863.0143 

burlington@dieesetraderB.com 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 




NEW STORE 
NOW OPEN! 


$ 0.99 

8x10 

Prints 

Now, through Nov. 3rd! 




F&werShot 

GLPH no HS 


NOW OPEN 

Staples Plaza 
86 1 Williston Road 
5. Burlington, VT 

(802)651-4100 


NOW 


$17999 


5x 16.1 


; 229 " 


Shot 


TZwerShot SX500 IS 


Two great locations: 


Canon 


14 5unset Drive 
Waterbury Center, VT 

(802)244-0883 


“Instant Savlnqs valid 10/21/2012-10/27/2012. All Canon products Include Canon, Inc. USA warranty. 

"For prints made with our Fuji Frontier mini-lab only. No mlnimums required. WWW.gmcamera.com 



OCTOBER 

26 , 27 & 28 , 2012 


Friday 12-6 
Saturday 9-6 
Sunday 10-4 


Featuring traditional, 
temporary X eountry crafts. 
•V collectibles, fine art. 

gourmet specialties 
X much more! 


$1 OFF COUPON JS 

MAY NOT BE COMBINED WITH OTHER DISCOUNTS 
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NEWS 

16 Two Local Tech Firms 
Sell to Out-of-State 
Corporations — And 
That Could Be Good 
for Vermont 
BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 

18 Burlington PD’s Computer 
System Was Clunky and 
Costly - So Chief Mike 
Schilling Built a New One 


ARTS NEWS 

24 New Book Showcases 
Edward Hopper’s 
Vermont Scenes 


26 Debussy Concert at 
UVM Explores an 
Artistic Revolution 

26 A “Potter’s Potter” Marks 
40 Years in the Biz 

BY KATHRYN FLAGG 


REVIEWS 

75 Music 

Patrick Fitzsimmons, Hope Is; 
Thompson Gunner, Station 
Wagons & Empty Parking Lots 

84 Movies 

House I Live In; 

Paranormal Activity 4 


FEATURES 

35 She Got Game 

Tech Jam issue: Three women 
video game designers explain 
how and why they like to play 
BY CATHY RESMER 

38 Market Share 

Tech Jam issue: How the three 
sons of the founder of IDX 
bagged the online grocery biz 
BY KEN PICARD 

42 There’s a Map for That 

Tech Jam issue: What happens 
when old-school cartography 
meets new-school technology? 


44 How to Hack It 
in a Hackathon 


24-hour codingproject in Winooski 

46 The Crisp, the Dry 
and the Creamy 

Food: Pairing hard ciders 
with Vermont cheese 

50 Enfant Terroir-ible 

Food: First Bite: Caroline’s 
Fine Dining, Jericho 

70 Road Rage 

Music: Henry Rollins 
wants you ... to vote 

78 Wild Thing 

Art: Thornton Dial, Sr. 
at Fleming Museum, 

University of Vermont 


COLUMNS 

14 Fair Game 

Open season on 
Vermont politics 

22 Whiskey Tango 
Foxtrot 


32 Work 

Vermonters on the job 
BY ALICE LEVITT 

47 Side Dishes 


& ALICE LEVITT 

71 Soundbites 

Music news and views 
AN BOLLES 

95 Mistress Maeve 

Your guide to love and lust 
BY MISTRESS MAEVE 


STUFF TO DO 

13 The Magnificent 7 
52 Calendar 
66 Classes 
70 Music 
78 Art 
84 Movies 


I VIDEO 

Stuck in Vermont: Dutch pianist 


SEVEN DAYS 



CLASSIFIEDS 


“Musical Iiuagionairies," at the McCarthy 
Arts Center at St. Michael's College 
combined classical piano music with her 




Ship into a pair 
of cozy shearing 
6oots or shippers 
this Eatf 6y 
‘Emu and “VCjQ 


UQ" 


38 Church Street 
On the 
Marketplace 
862.5126 

WWW.DEARLUCY.COM 

Mon-Sat 108 
SUN 11-6 



From Textile 
to Tech- Style 



Plus a 24-Page, 
Pull-Out Guide to 
Vermont’s Coolest 
Job & Innovation Expo 


W inooski’s Champlain Mill is a powerful 

symbol of local industry. Back in the early 
1900s, hundreds of Vermonters toiled 
away at rows of water-powered looms 
— that were very high-tech in their day —'weaving 
worsted woolen doth. After an incarnation as a shop- 
ping mall, the Mill today is a high-tech hub of a di° er- 
ent kind:'home to some of the state’s fastest growing 
information technology companies. Gone are the child 
workers of yesteryear, replaced by well-paid, tech- 
sawy graduates of Vermont colleges and universities. 

Appropriately, the transformed Champlain Mill 
— 'whichhas evolved from textile to techstyle —'is host- 
ing the VermontTech Jam this weekend. More than 75 




pack the place, showcasing their wondrous \ 
scoping out potential employees. 

You might wonder why Seven Days, a local media 
company, organizes the VermontTech Jam —'our fi fth 


in six years. It’s because we are uniquely positioned —'in 
the heart of Burlington’s creative economy —'to serve 
as a matchmaker between cool companies looking for 
trainable workers and young people who want to stay 
and earn a good living in Vermont 

The Jam also gives us a reason to seek out stories 
from the tech sector; there are lots of them. Many of 
the inventors and entrepreneurs we write about aren’t 
looking for publicity — like the T arrant brothers, whan 
Ken Picard profi les in “Market Share” on page 38. Their 
company, MyWebGrocer, is one of many that sell prod- 
ucts and services primarily outside the state. 

Meanwhile, a growing number of Vermont compa- 
nies are focused on the local landscape —'mapping it, 
that is. Kathryn Flagg explores that growing tech trend in 
her story, "There’s a Map for That,” on page 42. 

Seven Days’ digital media manager Tyler Machado 
created a mapping tool of his own last weekend during 
Hack VT, a 24-hour hackathon MyWebGrocer hosted 
at the Mill. He wrote about his coding marathon, and 
his new formers market fi nder, in “How to Hacklt in a 
Hackathon," on page 44. 

The competitive spirit that inspired the hack- 
athon also drives the video game design students at 
Champlain College, most of whom are of the XY 
variety. Associate publisher Cathy 


Resmer talked with three of the school’s female pro- 
grammers and designers about gaming with the guys. 
“She Got Game" is on page 35. 

Didn’t know there was such a lively gaming com- 
munity in Vermont? Then you probably don’t know 
about Blu-Bin, Poultney’s new 3-D print shop, either. In 
this week's Whiskey Tango Foxtrot column, on page 22, 
Megan James explains WTF a 3-D printer is and how 
it works. 

Tech’s in the news, too. When the Burlington Police 
Department got tired of shelling out money for soft- 
ware updates. Chief Mike Schirling created a cheaper, 
more e' cient DIY solution that is saving the city —'and 
now, the state -'tons of money. Ken Picard investigates 

What happens to local jobs when Vermont tech 
companies sell to out-of-state ones? Kevin J. Kelley 
does the due diligence on page 16. 

We hope reading this issue inspires you to check out 
the Vermont Tech Jam on Friday and Saturday, October 
26 and 27, at the Champlain Mill. The bigbrick build- 
ing has seen a lot of history over the years. Now, for a 
glimpse of the future... ® 


See Tech Stories on these pages: 

p.16 Local Tech Takeovers 

pi 8 BPD Solves Crimes and Computer Problems 

p.22 Copy ' at? Now You Can, in 3-D 

p.32 O&A w/a Video Game Sound Designer 

p.35 ' ree Local Ladies Who Level Up 

p.38 Tarrant Bros Go for Grocery 

p.42 In VT, ' ere’s a Map for ' at 

p.44 Confessions of an In-House Hacker 






© 

ongoing 

Thought process 

some label him an "outsider" artist; others simply 
admire Thornton dial, Sr.'s ability to think outside 
the box, focusing on gender and human relation- 
ships, his contemporary work — praised by Time 
magazine as "some of the most assured, delightful 
and powerful art around" — is now on display at the 
f leming museum in "Thoughts on Paper." 

SeeaRt RevieW on page 78 


Q 

Sunday 28 


Spin city 


t hursday 25- 
wednesday 31 

team edward 


( - 

t hursday 25 


great Scot! 


©— 

Saturday 27 


cantina Scene 


Saturday 27 

tornado alert 


© I O-BRIENS 

| AVEDA INSTITUTE 

CAN YOU 

CUT IT ? 

Find out what it means to become 
i AVEDA trained Barber, 
Cosmetologist or Spa Therapist! 



alt services performed by instructor-supervised students 
Visltusat: 1475 Shelburne Rd South Burlington, Vt 

www.obriensavedainstitute.org 

Call Admissions at 802-658-9591 x 3 



The MacBook Air is now better than 
;r. All packed into a notebook 
that's incredibly thin and light. 

For more info visit: 

smalldog.com/macbookair 


Small Dog 

Electronics 

AU* «)s your Site 




FAIR GAME open season on Vermont politics by paulheintz 


Bond Girls 


POLITICS 


F ifteen days before Vermont 
voters head to the polls, endan- 
gered State Treasurer beth pearce 
finally got serious Monday about 
holding on to her job. 

In a commanding debate performance 
followed by a stinging press confer- 
ence, the incumbent Democrat system- 
atically rebuffed a litany of charges from 
Republican opponent wendy wilton. And 
for the first time this campaign season, 
Pearce took the fight to Wilton, calling 
the Rutland City treasurer a hyper-parti- 
san fiip-fiopper who fails to understand 
the position for which she’s running. 

It’s about damn time. 

Consider this Act III of Pearce’s cam- 
paign to keep the post to which she was 
appointed in January 2011. 

In Act I, Pearce and her Democratic 
allies figured she’d prevail against a 
similarly unknown Republican if the 
two kept a low profile in a year in which 
President barack obama, Sen. bernie 
sanders and Gov. peter shumun drove 
Vermont liberals to the polls. 

Act II came in September, when 
Pearce’s campaign realized a conserva- 
tive super PAC called Vermonters First 
planned to spend hundreds of thousands 
of dollars on television ads and direct 
mail supporting Wilton's candidacy. In 
response, Pearce’s campaign went into 
fundraising overdrive, eventually pull- 
ing in enough cash to buy $60,000 worth 
of airtime. 

But as Wilton went aggressively 
negative - criticizing Pearce for renting 
instead of buying a home, falsely accus- 
ing her of earning a “D-" in transparency 
and ginning up a cockamamy overtime 
“scandal” — the incumbent stayed 
relentlessly positive. And, true to her 
reputation, she remained breathtakingly 
boring: focusing on the critically impor- 
tant, but utterly unsexy, issue of protect- 
ing Vermont’s triple-A bond rating. 

“Beth wanted to talk about her job," 
says Democratic Party chairman jake 
perkinson. “But I think that the reality of 
any campaign is people are gonna focus 
on what’s interesting and, unfortunately, 
what's interesting is controversy. Wilton 
recognized that.” 

Wilton may have, but as recently as 
last Thursday, it appeared Pearce hadn’t. 
As the Rutland Republican continued to 
lob accusations at the incumbent, Pearce 
summoned the Democratic chair- 
women of the legislature's four taxing 
and spending “money committees” for 


a Statehouse press conference. They 
talked up Pearce's record — but not one 
of them would take on her opponent. 

Asked after the press conference 
why she wasn't fighting harder, Pearce 
told reporters, “I’m not going to get into 
negative politics ... I want to run on the 
issues, and I think voters ultimately will 
respect that." 

Fighting Back 

Five days later, Pearce took to the same 
podium in the stately Cedar Creek 
Room of the Statehouse. This time she 
came alone — and with a very different 
message. 

“There’s been a lot of personal at- 
tacks and misinformation out there,” she 
began. “I wanted to take the opportunity 
to set the record straight and to get us 
back on focus about what the issues are.” 

BETH PEARCE CALLED 
WENDYWILTONAHYPER 
PARTISAN FLIP FLOPPER 

WHO FAILS TO UNDERSTAND 
THE POSITION FOR WHICH 
SHE'S RUNNING. 

And then she opened up her cam- 
paign's opposition research file and let 

Under Wilton's fiscal stewardship, 
Pearce argued, Rutland has failed to 
address its unfunded pension liability 
and drew criticism from auditors for 
incomplete financial statements. Pearce 
said her opponent failed to understand 
how credit-rating agencies evaluate 
Vermont's fiscal standing. And she took 
issue with Wilton’s recent characteriza- 
tions of herself as a nonpartisan agnostic 
who has never weighed in on Shumlin’s 
single-payer health care plan. 

After putting on her reading glasses, 
Pearce read a comment Wilton posted 
last December on the conservative blog 
Vermont Tiger, in which the Rutlander 
wrote that Shumlin “must be reading 
from the Sandernista [sic] playbook as 
he proposed a huge stealth tax increase 
on Vermont’s middle class” through 
health care reform. 

“By the time everyone will have fig- 
ured out what a fiscal disaster this will 
be for the state of VT, Mr. Shumlin will 


have replaced retiring Sen. Leahy or 
Sanders," Wilton wrote at the time, “and 
he will likely be seeking a federal bailout 
for Vermont’s folly — which he created! 
What a plan!” 

Calling Wilton's words “partisan 
politics at its worst,” Pearce said they 
would hinder her challenger’s ability to 
make the state’s case before the big three 
credit-rating agencies. 

“For me, the bottom line is that when 
you make statements like this, how can 
you take Vermont's case to Wall Street and 
defend our bond rating?" Pearce asked. “It 
appears my opponent has been unable to 
leave her ideological baggage at the door.” 

Pearce made her toughest attack of 
the day earlier Monday during a debate 
on WDEVs “The mark Johnson Show.” 
When Wilton touted the fact that she 
had moved Rutland off the Vermont 
Municipal Bond Bank’s “watch list,” 
Pearce pounced. 

"Rutland is back on the monitoring 
list at the bond bank. They were in 2007, 
and they are back on the monitoring list 
for the bond bank,” Pearce said during 
the morning debate. “So that is not 
something that’s a step forward. That's 
a step backwards." 

After a brief pause, Wilton said, “Well, 
first of all, that’s news to me. Because 
[Vermont Municipal Bond Bank execu- 
tive director] bob giroux has not called me 
to say that we’re on the monitoring list. 
So until I talk with him, I guess I would 
say I don’t have a comment at this point.” 

The Final Straw 

Pearce campaign manager RYAN Emerson 
says the decision to go negative has its 
roots in a television ad Wilton first aired 
last week. In it she falsely claims that the 
state treasurer's office earned a “D-” in 
transparency from U.S. PIRG, a national 
good government group. (See this week’s 
Fact Checker on page 21). 

“We have dealt with a slew of 
untruthful information that she has 
repeated in literature and debates and 
now she’s airing on TV,” Emerson says. 
“We felt that now it’s time to put our foot 
down and say, ‘Enough is enough.'” 

Since the start of the campaign, 
Wilton has pushed the envelope of 
truth and decorum. As Seven Days and 
VTDigger.org found last month, Wilton 
has repeatedly exaggerated her role in 
restoring Rutland's fiscal health, earning 
a “mostly false” ranking in a previous 
Fact Checker. 
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Last month, she piled on Pearce for 
declining to buy a house in Vermont, 
arguing that as a renter, she has shown 
no commitment to the state’s property- 
tax system. Wilton’s campaign man- 
ager, Bradford broyles, subsequently 
suggested that Pearce may be renting 
because she plans to move back to her 
native Massachusetts “when [her] tour 
of duty is over.” 

For the past two weeks, Wilton has 
been sounding the alarm over what her 
campaign has called “an overtime scan- 
dal." In overwrought language, Wilton 
and Broyles have emailed missive after 
missive to reporters accusing Pearce of 
“padding select employee pensions” in 
an act of “gross mismanagement.” 

In a letter to the state auditor calling 
for an investigation, Broyles went so far 
as to allege “some form of collusion in 
violating the Retirement System's salary 
‘spiking 1 law” — a pretty serious charge, 
which drew a sharp rebuke from the 
generally sedate Burlington Free Press 
editorial board. 

“Without offering any evidence 
other than conjecture, this tactic comes 
across as nothing but a mean-spirited 
attack from a candidate whose primary 
leverage is to drag down her opponent 
with innuendo rather than to run on her 
own merits,” wrote Free Press Executive 

The gist of Wilton’s claim is that 
between FY2010 and FY2012, overtime 
in the state treasurer’s office jumped 
from $82,000 to $104,000 — and one 
employee earned $32,000 in overtime 
pay for working 1132 additional hours. 

True. But what Wilton fails to men- 
tion is the cause for that overtime: The 
office was understaffed at the time — 
thanks to a few high-level retirements 
and transfers — and the employee 
in question was covering for others. 
Because there were fewer employees 
on the job, total payroll actually dropped 
during the same period from $2.1 mil- 
lion to $1.95 million — and that includes 
the additional overtime. 

In making her case, Wilton has re- 
peatedly invoked the testimony of seven 
alleged “whistle-blowers” — all current 
and former Pearce employees — who 
apparently uncovered the "scandal.” 
Wilton’s campaign provided the names 
and numbers of four of them and Seven 
Days spoke with three — but only one, 
skip perkins. would speak on the record. 

Perkins, a 13-year veteran of the 
treasurer’s office whose position was 
eliminated in 2009, spoke extensively 
about what he viewed as Pearce’s “bul- 
lying” behavior when she served as 
deputy treasurer. But neither he nor the 
other two former employees provided 


additional details about the treasurer's 
overtime figures — except to say that 
Pearce rewards her allies and punishes 
her foes. 

And while Pearce declined to address 
the mostly anonymous accusations, her 
boss at the time, former state treasurer 
jeb Spaulding, defended her, saying, “I 
would just say Beth Pearce didn’t do 
anything that I wasn’t fully aware of and 
fully supportive of.” 

No Charges 

Allow me to be the first reporter in 
Vermont to admit that I am in no way 
qualified to judge whether Beth Pearce is a 
good state treasurer. I have a hard enough 
time balancing my own checkbook. 

And consider me guilty of Perkinson's 
charge: I’m far more interested in cover- 
ing the latest Wilton accusation than I 
am in Vermont’s nearly impeccable 
bond rating, for which Pearce can right- 
fully take a lion’s share of the credit. 

But I consider myself a decent judge of 
integrity. And one thing I’ve found during 
this campaign is that Pearce appears to 
have a lot of it and Wilton does not 

Wilton proved this once again 
Monday when she held her own 
counter-press conference on the lawn 
of the Statehouse and responded to 
Pearce's new charges. Though she has 
spent the entire campaign slinging mud 
in Pearce's direction, she claimed she 
hasn't accused the incumbent of a thing. 

“Mine aren’t charges,” she said. 
“Mine are questions.” 

And though Wilton made her name 
pre-campaign by poking holes in the sup- 
posed financing of Shumlin’s health care 
plan, now she’s claiming she has never 
been against single payer. 

When reporters showed her what she 
herself wrote in Vermont Tiger’s com- 
ments section, the Rutland city treasurer 
claimed she’d never made them. 

“I don’t know where that came 
from,” Wilton said. 

Asked again, she said, “I do not recall 
that I have ever said that.” 

So you’re saying you've never been 
against single payer or Shumlin’s single- 
payer plan? 

“That's correct.” © 
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local matters 


Two Local Tech Firms Sell 
to Out-of-State Corporations — 

And That Could Be Good for Vermont 


i 


T wo ofVermont’s most success- 
ful homegrown tech companies 
recently sold to out-of-state 
interests. But their founders, 
as well as outside analysts, suggest that 
the takeovers could actually do more for 
Vermont employees, host communities 
and the state’s economy than if they’d 
stayed locally owned. 

Williston-based MicroStrain and 
Milton-based Ascension Technology 
Corporation completed buy-out deals 
this summer with companies based in 
North Carolina and Pennsylvania, re - 
spectively. MicroStrain CEO Steve Arms 
says he agreed to sell the company he 
founded in 1987 to LORD Corporation, in 
part to ensure it had the capital and ex - 
pertise necessary for continued growth. 

“Once a company reaches between 
$10 million and $20 million in revenues, 
it needs to bring in new investment in 
order to reach higher levels,” says Arms, 
a University of Vermont grad who built 
the company around his own invention: 
a tiny sensing device that measures stress 
levels in everything from knee implants 
to helicopters. He sold the business for 

Ascension, a manufacturer of 
electromagnetic tracking systems for 
medical applications, was sold to Roper 
Industries, a $2 billion conglomerate, 
for a price that also remains private. 
Jack Scully, who stayed on as managing 
director of the company he cofounded 
26 years ago, says the sale “is giving us 
the resources we need to play more ef - 
fectively in the medical arena.” 

“It might have taken us five years to 
get there on our own,” says Scully, a St. 
Michael’s College graduate. “Now it’ll be 
more like two years.” 

One big plus: Both companies will 
stay putinVermontandnojobcuts 
are planned. In fact, MicroStrain’s new 
owners may actually add to the compa - 
ny’s workforce of 58 full-time employees 
and 14 interns, Arms suggests. And 
LORD has an in-house program that 
provides financial assistance to full-time 
employees who continue their education 



in their respective fields. The company 
reimburses 75 percent of tuition and fees 
upon successful completion of up to two 
courses per semester. 

“LORD is very enlightened in that 
way,” Arms says. 

Ascension’s “14 highly qualified en- 
gineers” — part of a roughly 40-person 
workforce — helped ensure that Roper 
won’t be moving the business out of 
state, Scully says. Roper has renewed the 

Catamount Industrial Park, in part 
because those dozen-plus engineers 
“are not aboutto leave Vermont,” Scully 


An additional benefit of the Roper 
takeover, Scully says, is that “the benefit 
package is going to get bigger in the new 
year” for Ascension employees. 

Arms says he was motivated to sell 
the privately held MicroStrain mainly by 
his obligation “to bring value to share - 
holders.” He chose LORD over other 
potential buyers because “it’s a major 
aerospace company owned by universi - 
ties, including MIT, that offered a per- 
fect fit for our products.” LORD cares at 

as it does about its quarterly reports. 
Arms says. 

The internship and training programs 
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developed by MicroStrain, which LORD 
will be carrying on, are important, Arms 
says, because there’s a shortage of tal - 
ented techies in Vermont. 

That assessment is seconded by Rich 
Tarrant, the cofounder of IDX, a medi - 
cal software designer that is ranked as 
the state’s most successful homegrown 
high-tech company. “Vermont doesn't 
have good tech training programs," says 
Tarrant. Selling IDX to GE Healthcare 
six years ago for $1.2 billion gave the 
former IDX access to world-class brain 
power, Tarrant notes. 

Transferringownership of a Vermont- 
bred business to an out-of-state corpora- 
tion can have negative outcomes too, of 
course. “The granddaddy of them all,” in 
the view of economic analyst Jeff Carr, 
was Ben & Jerry’s. The “one percent for 
peace” set-aside established by the local 
ice cream moguls "turned into .00001 
percent” following Ben & Jerry’s sale to 
Unilever, an Anglo-Dutch multinational, 
notes Carr, president and economist 
of Williston-based Economic & Policy 
Resources. 

Another example Carr cites is Dwight 
Asset Management, a Burlington invest- 
ment house purchased earlier this year 
by Goldman Sachs. Goldman is moving 
all but a few of Dwight’s operations to 
Manhattan and cutting loose about half 
of its 100-member workforce in the 
process. 

Lawrence Miller, secretary of the 
Vermont Agency of Commerce and 
Community Development, says the for - 
mation, growth and eventual sell-off of 
any company — not just tech firms — can 
be seen as a natural evolution. It’s capi - 
talism in action, he observes. 

“Putting up barriers to companies 
being bought would be a mistake as well 
as unfeasible,” he says. A moral consid - 
eration has to be made as well. “People 
who have put their hearts and souls into 
a business deserve to be able to do what 
they want with it,” Miller maintains. 

“These sorts of transactions do rep - 
resent risks to employees, communities 
and the entrepreneurs themselves," 
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Miller acknowledges. “But if a company 
has a good management team, they tend 
to stay here.” 

It's probably naive to assume that 
everything will remain the same under 
new ownership, especially when the 
new owner is far bigger than the busi- 
ness it has bought. “Change is inevitable 
in these circumstances,” Carr points 
out. “Sometimes it’s good, sometimes 

For Ascension, takeover by a Fortune 
1000 corporation has put stresses on the 
accounting and administration units, 
Scully reports. “There was a fear we’d 
get steamrolled by their regulations, but 
that hasn’t really happened,” Scully says. 
Only that Ascension's 
accounting unit is now 
feeling pressure from 
corporate HQ to close 
the books at exactly 
the end of the month, 
he adds. It used to be 
that a few days might 
pass before monthly 
accountings were 
finalized. 

Scully, 65, says the 
new Ascension owners 
asked him to remain 
in a position of power 
following the takeover, 
which did lead to the 
retirement of com- 
pany president and 
cofounder Ernie Blood. In fact, Scully 
got a promotion, from vice president 
for marketing to managing director. 
He consequently feels no diminution 
of authority at Ascension and says he 
agrees with the direction in which the 
company is going. 

Meanwhile, loss of control over the 
business he started meanwhile proved 
unpalatable to MicroStrain's Steve Arms, 
who resigned from the firm a month 
after its August purchase by LORD. “It 
was different for me to go into the office 
and have it not be my company," Arms 
says. “Being in charge of things is what 

Arms promises that he will go on to 
launch another venture at some point. 
And that would fit a pattern. Miller says. 

“Original investors who sell their 
businesses may go on to start new en- 
terprises,” the state economic develop- 
ment chief says. “And that can be really 
good for Vermont.” 

Some employees may also decide 
they’d rather take a chance as entrepre- 
neurs than remain at a company that’s 
become more cautious and impersonal 

That's what happened with several 
employees at the former IDX, Tarrant 


recounts. “People who didn’t like to 
work in that new atmosphere started 
their own companies," he says, adding 
that Winooski-based Marathon Health 
is the child of ex-IDXers, including 
himself. Tarant currently serves as 
chairman of the board of the company 
he launched in 2005. 

Today, GE Healthcare remains in the 
South Burlington headquarters built for 
IDX. While the company employs fewer 
Vermonters than when it was IDX, 
Tarrant says the highly skilled employ- 
ees who were let go had few problems 
finding work. They were “instantly em- 
ployable,” he says. 

Takeovers can also change a com- 
pany's culture, and 
that’s a big reason why 
another highly suc- 
cessful Vermont tech 
firm, Winooski-based 
BioTek, has spurned 
offers from would-be 

“We’ve h a d a 

good team working 
together here for a 
long time,” says Adam 
Alpert, vice president 
of BioTek, a manufac- 
turer of instruments in 
the life sciences field. 
“There’s a core culture 
here, a commitment to 
shared values, a sense 
that this is how we operate.” 

Adam and his brother, CEO and pres- 
ident Briar Alpert, have not lacked for 
chances to make scads of money by sell- 
ing the business to a big-name, out-of- 
state company. Their “top-of-the-list” 
reason for rejecting those offers, Adam 

about the business and how we do it. 

“We do think there’s opportunity 
for BioTek to keep growing, to become 
the best firm of its kind — not just for 
its shareholders, but for its employees 
and all who benefit from having a suc- 
cessful business in Vermont,” Adam 
Alpert says. 

Remaining independent, he adds, 
allows a company to seek new busi- 
ness anywhere in the world. “If it’s no 
longer independent, a company faces 
limitations as well as some potential 
advantages. It can wind up competing 
with other aspects of a big corporation 
and can have its focus blurred.” 

For now at least, BioTek is staying 
locally owned. “It's worked out well 
for us,” Adam Alpert says. “That might 
or might not be the right option for 
another company. A lot depends on the 
intentions of the acquirer. It’s not like 
there's any general rule." © 
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local matters 


Burlington PD’s Computer System 
Was Clunky and Costly — So Chief 
Mike Schirling Built a New One 
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T wo and a half years ago, 

Burlington Police Chief Mike 
Schirling realized his depart - 
ment was at a digital cross 
roads. His cops were spending more 
than a third of their time on paperwork 
and data entry — writing reports on 
crime when they could be out fighting it. 

The department’s archaic records 
management system, called New World, 
made analyzing crime stats and patterns 
extremely difficult and time-consuming. 
When and where were crimes most 
likely to occur? What were their causes? 
What were the trends from one year to 
the next? Most of the time, Schirling 
couldn't say. 

So Schirling sent out a formal request 
for information in search of the system 
he wanted. When he couldn’t find one he 
liked, he sat down and designed it himself. 

The result was Valcour.BPD’s 
integrated dispatch and records man - 
agement system, which went live on 
October 1, 2011. An avid sailor, Schirling 
named the system after Valcour Island 
in Lake Champlain, the site of a historic 
naval battle in October 1776. 

The web-based system is easy to use 
and easy to modify. And with an up-front 
cost of $85,000, plus $2000 in annual 
maintenance costs, it’s a fraction of the 
price of earlier systems. Schirling is now 
making Valcour’s open-source software 
available to police agencies around 
Vermont at the bargain-basement, one- 
time cost of $125, plus $17.50 for each 
additional officer who uses it. 

Compare that to the $18 million the 
Vermont Department of Motor Vehicles 
has paid Hewlett-Packard for a system 
that still doesn’t work. Out on the cam - 
paign trail, state auditor candidate Vince 
Illuzzi is calling for greater scrutiny of 
taxpayer-financed IT expenditures in 
state government 

‘We wanted something that was 
simple, intuitive, easy to use and plat - 
form independent, so we didn’t have to 
worry whether we’re using a PC, some - 
body’s iPhone or iPad, a new Android 
device, Internet Explorer or Firefox,” 
Burlington’s top cop explains. “And, it 



needed to be lower maintenance and 

The department's prior software was 
the fourth records management system 
BPD had purchased in 20 years. At the 
time it was adopted in December 2001, 
New World was an improvement over 
its predecessor, Spillman, the system 
currently in use by about 90 percent of 
Vermont’s law enforcement agencies. 

But NewWorld wasbig,bulky and 
inflexible. Worse, it couldn’t perform 
many of the functions BPD wanted, such 
as generating up-to-the-minute reports 
on when, where and why crimes were 
occurring. 

It was also costly: BPD was spending 
$100,000 a year to maintain the system 
— a significant strain on the depart- 
ment's budget. 

Deputy Chief Jennifer Morrison 
helped design and implement Valcour. 
She cops to having "zero” experience 
designing software, but says the genius 
of Valcour is its simplicity. At any given 


time, an officer or dispatcher can log into 
the system and see a dashboard showing 
everything that’s happening in the city — 
and neighboring jurisdictions — including 
every officer on duty, every call for service, 
who’s involved and what’s occurring. 

A few months ago, Schirling says 
an epidemiologist at the Vermont 
Department of Health called to ask 
whether police could quantify the 
impact of opiate abuse in Burlington. 
Using Valcour, BPD created a new check 
box for officers to indicate whether an 
incident involves alcohol, opiates, do - 
mestic violence and/or a mental health 
issue. As a result, police can now search 
their database for all calls — not just ar - 
rests — involving opiates. That data can 
also be sorted by type of crime, location, 
date and other fields. 

With Valcour, critical data such as the 
address an officer responds to, the crime 
under investigation and the person 
charged are entered into the system only 
once. Under the old system, an officer 


had to re-enter every previous piece 
of information each time there was a 
new development. For example, when 
a person was arrested, an officer had to 
re-enter the address to which he or she 
responded. Now, once a person or ad - 
dress is in the system, it automatically 
pops up whenever someone begins to 
enter it — similar to a Google search. 

Schirling reports that Valcour has 
reduced officers' paperwork by as much 
as 50 percent, saving not only time but 
money. With 65 officers in his patrol 
division doing half as much data entry, 
“That’s 10 bodies over the course of time 
we won’t have to grow. That’s a savings 
of millions of dollars.” 

Another colossal cost savings: 
platform independence. Currently, 
Burlington cops use Panasonic 
Toughbooks, rugged laptops specially 
designed for emergency providers. But 
with all the various accessories, those 
units cost almost $6000 per officer. 
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Georgia Mt. 
Turbine Blades 
to Blow Through 
Burlington 

BY KEN PICARD 

The first shipment of wind turbine 
blades bound for Georgia Mountain 
arrived at the rail yard in Burlington 
on Tuesday morning. But it was the 
challenge of getting it from Battery 
Street onto Main Street that brought 
Burlington Public Works Director 
Steve Goodkind to the scene. As of 
press time, it remained to be seen 
whether each of the dozen 163-foot 
blades — not including the size of the 
extended cab truck and rear trailer 
— would be able to corner the turn 
without taking out trees, poles and 
other roadside hazards. 

we're not really sure how many will 
have to go," Goodkind warned. 

Wildflower Inn 
Owners Appear 
in Anti-Same Sex 
Marriage Ad in 
Maine 

BY TYLER MACHADO 
Two Vermont innkeepers who paid 
a lesbian couple $30,000 to settle a 
lawsuit after refusing to host their 
wedding last year are appearing in 
a new TV ad opposing same-sex 
marriage in Maine. Jim and Mary 
O’Reilly were sued after refusing to 
host the nuptials at the Wildflower 
Inn in Lyndonville. 

On Election Day, Maine voters 
will decide whether to overturn the 
state’s ban on same-sex marriage. 

“A lesbian couple sued us for not 
supporting their gay wedding be- 
cause of our Christian beliefs,” Jim 
says in the ad, which was paid for by a 
group called Protect Marriage Maine. 

However, the innkeepers were 


sued for breaking Vermont’s 1992 
anti-discrimination law, not the 2009 
same-sex marriage one, a distinction 
that led the Portland Press Herald 
to brand the ad “misleading" and 
“mostly false.” 

Green Mountain 
Coffee’s Stiller 
Gifts $10M to 
Champlain College 

BY ANDY BROMAGE 
Champlain College announced the 
biggest single gift in the school's 134- 
year history this week when Green 
Mountain Coffee Roasters founder 
Bob Stiller donated a cool $10 million 
to establish a business school in his 


The money will pay to create two 
endowed business school chairs, fi- 
nance capital investments, and endow 



a fund to train Vermont companies 
and organizations in Appreciative 
Inquiry, the management technique 
Stiller used to build GMCR from a 
Waitsfield coffee stand into a $3.5 bil- 
lion, publicly traded company. 

The 2011 Forbes list of the 400 
richest Americans put Stiller’s per- 
sonal fortune at $1.3 billion. But in 
May, he was removed as board chair- 
man after a plunge in stock price 
forced him to sell off large quantities 
of stock he had in Green Mountain 
and other companies. © 
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Burlington • CSWD Drop-Off Center: 339 Pine St.; Wed 9:30-5; Thur & Sat 8-3:30 
McNeil Wood & Yard Waste Depot: 1 1 1 1ntervale Rd. 

10/29-11/12: Mon, Tue, Thur, Fri Sat 8-4 • Beginning M/20:Tue-Fri 8-12; Sat 8-3:30 
Household curbside leaf pickup: November 13-19 on your recycling day. 

Leaves must be on the curb by 7 a.m., in compostable paper bags only. 
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Hinesburg - CSWD Drop-Off Center: 907 Beecher Hill Rd.; Sat 8-3:30 
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Richmond • CSWD Drop-Off Center: 80 Rogers Ln. (Off River Rd.); 

Tue & Sat 8-3:30; Thur 9:30-5 

South Burlington - CSWD Drop-Off Center: 87 Landfill Rd. (Off Patchen Rd.) 
Mon, Tue, Thur, Sat 8-3:30; Fri 9:30-5 
Spedal Sunday hours 11/4 & 11/11: 8-4, leaves only 
Williston • Green Mountain Compost: 1042 Redmond Rd.; Mon-Sat 8-4 

Spedal Sunday hours 11/4 & 11/11: 8-4 • Beginning 11/13: Mon-Fri 8-4 


What to I 
do with | 

When you're done jumping in the leaf piles and pulling 
up your garden beds, here's where to bring it all: 


Accepting only leaves, grass clippings, weeds, garden debris, house plants, yard debris 
(& woody debris less than ^''diameter); NO plastic, branches, dirt, rocks. 

For disposal of larger woody debris or other materials, visit cswd.net or call 872-81 1 1 . 
Limits: 3 cubic yards at Drop-Off Centers (Williston: unlimited); 6 cubic yards at McNeil; 
unlimited at Green Mountain Compost. Dumping mechanisms allowed only at 
the Williston DOC, McNeil & Green Mountain Compost. 


LocM-matters 


Burlington Police « =.ia 

“Now, we can do exactly the same 
thing with an iPad or some other tablet 
for S500,” Schirling says. “Giant cost 
savings.” 

Morrison notes that when BPD 
needed to update the New World and 
Spillman systems, “Our IT team had to 
touch every single piece of hardware 
and device.” To add even one new field 
or drop-down menu to the system re- 
quired six months and cost $5000. With 
Valcour, Morrison says, those modifi- 
cations can be done almost instanta- 
neously — and at virtually no cost. 

But Valcour’s biggest selling point 
for Schirling is its user-friendliness. 
Prior systems 
quired officers 
undergo multiple 
days of training 
before they could 
use them, and 
even then mistakes 
were still common. 

But Schirling 
was insistent that 
Valcour be “simple, 
intuitive ... sort of 
Google- esque.” 

When the BPD 
beta-tested Valcour 
last year, Schirling 
handed table 
Burlington officers 
and sent them into 
the field — with no training whatsoever 
— reasoning that, “If you can order a va- 
cation or buy a pair of shoes online, you 
can operate Valcour." 

BPD hired CrossWind Technologies, 
a California-based software company, 
to build the system, but BPD retained 
ownership of the original source code, 
which it licensed to the state of Vermont. 
As a result, any law enforcement agency 
in the state that wants to adopt Valcour 
can do so with only a minimal upfront 
investment. 

Already, the South Burlington and 
Winooski police departments are using 
it. By January I, the Colchester Police 
Department, University of Vermont 
Police Services and the Department of 
Motor Vehicle’s enforcement division 
are also expected to switch over. Other 
law enforcement agencies, including 
Middlebury police, have also expressed 

What are other cops saying about 
Valcour? Captain William “Jake” 
Elovirta is chief of motor vehicle safety 
for the commercial vehicle enforce- 
ment unit at the Vermont Department 
of Motor Vehicles. Elovirta’s 30 sworn 
officers are responsible for conducting 


roadside inspections of commercial 
trucks, buses and other vehicles. 

One feature Elovirta likes about 
Valcour is the one-time data entry, 
which quickly “populates” data 
such as a truck or carrier name into 
the system when an officer is doing 
an inspection, issuing a citation or 
conducting a post-crash investiga- 
tion. He estimates that function alone 
knocks six to 10 minutes off the time 
of a typical one-hour truck inspec- 
tion. That might not sound like much, 
but with his officers doing 7000 
inspections each year, it represents 
a huge savings. 

ting capabilities are 
says. The 
to see, in real 
how many in- 

ficer has done, how 
many warnings, 
tickets, responses 
to accidents and so 
on. They can also 
query the database 
any time and 
generate reports 
about when and 
where accidents 

happen. 

Valcour allows 
Elovirta’s officers 
upload photos 
and videos of post- 
crash inspections 
from their iPhones, information that 
can later be used in court cases. “If we 
can do that with all 14 state’s attorneys," 
he says, “all that would be available in 
the case file. That would be huge." 

Winooski Police Chief Steve 
McQueen says Valcour is “light-years” 
ahead of Spillman, Winooski’s previous 
system. “With Spillman, I always said, 
it was full of data but no information,” 
McQueen says. “Getting information 
out of it was next to impossible." 

Whereas before, McQueen says he 
spent hours, if not days, generating 
crime reports to post on the depart- 
ment's website, today he can do it in 
minutes. 

McQueen also points out that the 
state is currently exploring the de- 
velopment of an e-ticketing system, 
which would allow citations to be 
issued electronically at roadside. 
Valcour already does that, McQueen 
points out, and the state can have the 
sytem for free. 

"We don't have to spend hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, on Hewlett- 
Packard or anyone else, to design our 
systems for us. That’s ’90s thinking. 
Mike has proven it can be done.” ® 


also a big selling point, I 
system allows supervisors 


THE $18 MILLION 
THEVERMONT 
DEPARTMENT OF MOTOR 


FOR A SYSTEM THAT 
STILL DOESN’T WORK. 








FACT CHECKER 


BY ANNE GALLOWAY 


H CLAIM: If [the state treasurer's 
website] was so wonderful, why do 
we have a D minus in transparency 
from the U.S. PIRG? That is unaccept- 
able in this information age. 


— Republican candidate for state treasurer Wendy Wilton. 

WCAX-TV debate, October 7 


FACTS : Transparency has been Wilton's favorite cudgel in the state trea- 
surer's race. The Rutland city treasurer accuses Democratic State Treasurer 
Beth Pearce of failing to present the state's budget in a "checkbook" format 
that Vermonters can understand. She points to a March study from U.S. PIRG, 
a national consumer advocacy organization, that gave the state a failing grade 
for financial transparency as proof that Pearce hasn't provided the public with 
the kind of easy-to-grasp graphics and explanations that would make the 
state’s finances more transparent to average Vermonters. 

Trouble is, Wilton has put the 
dunce cap on the wrong stu- 
dent U.S. PIRG gave a D minus 
not to the state treasurer’s 
office, but to the Department of 
Finance and Management. The 
poor marks are not for informa- 
tion about the state's pension 
system (the purview of the 
treasurer), but for the state's 
not-so-user-friendly annual 
budget explanations (produced 
by the DFM). 

"I'll take the lumps when 
I deserve them," said Jim Reardon, the commissioner of the Department of 
Finance and Management. "This is the jurisdiction of finance and manage- 
ment and not the state treasurer." 

The U.S. PIRG report said Vermont has a difficult-to-use budget website 
and was one of only three states that failed to complete a questionnaire. The 
state's website is also short on important categories of information, such 
as government contracts with private companies, subsidies for economic 
development programs, tax breaks and the transactions of quasi-public agen- 
cies. State websites rated highly by U.S. PIRG — including those maintained by 
Texas, Kentucky. Louisiana and West Virginia — provided that information. 

The Department of Finance and Management website is not for the 
mathematically challenged, nor is the state treasurer's office site. Reardon 
and Pearce say they're working on making both more understandable for 
regular folk. 

Wilton has been touting the Rutland city website as a shining example. But 
instead of offering pie charts and searchable 
databases, her site is comprised of links to 14 
documents — audits, profit-and-loss state- 
ments, and other reports. Not a single graphic 
graces the page titled "Financial Reports." So 
much for the checkbook concept 


SCORE I Wilton has blamed the wrong 
person for Vermont's failing grade from U.S. 
PIRG. The transparency rankings focused 
on state budget information handled by the 
executive branch — not disclosure of pension 
data maintained by the independently elected 
state treasurer. For that reason, we rate the 
claim "Udder Bull." 




Stay Warm with Gordon’s 



jr go online for a FREE In Home Consultation! 

:roy Rd., WUUstOn ( raft Coma West, oil MjtjIuII Avt) 

02-655-7777 | GordonsWindowDecor.com | Mon-Fri 9-5:30, Sat 9-5 


YOU CAN DO 
BETTER 

Get your ghoulish self 
to a Goodwill 
Retail Store, 
» the Halloween 

L Headquarters. 

A Create a 

H one-of-a-kind, 

all original 
■ American tourist, 
groovy hippy, 
or even a 
glamorous movie star, 
and save money. 

ry spooktacular. 



WHISKEY 

tANGo 

FoXt Rot 

We just had to ask... 

What exactly 
is a 3-D printer? 
And WTFis it 
good for? 




E arlier this year, at an unveiling 
of the University of Vermont’s 
new high-tech “fab lab," a group 
of tech geeks gathered before 
something that looked like a vending ma 
chine. They stared in through the glass, 

| transfixed. The mechanical arm inside 
& didn’t dispense chips or candy; it moved 
5 side to side, methodically laying down 
z layers of plastic. It was “printing” a solid, 
B 8-inch-tall chess piece. 

The idea of 3-D print 
ing isn’t exactly new; the 
^ technology has existed on 
K an industrial scale for about 
° 30 years. But it’s become 

2 the general public in the last 
decade — and more recently, 
in Vermont: Essex Technical 
!J Center and Vermont 
2 Technical College each have 
2 a 3-D printer, and a new 
ut Poultney company, Blu-Bin, 
is a commercial 3-D print - 
ing operation — a multi-dimensional 
Kinko's. 

But how does a 3-D printer work? 
And WTF is it good for? 

The concept is simple: A 3-D printer 
3 makes solid objects, usually from plastic 
lv or metal, out of digital designs. Users 


engineer their object on a computer- 
aided design program such as SolidWorks 
or Google SketchUp, and upload it to the 
3-D printer. Over the next several hours, 
depending on how large the object is, the 
printer lays down thin layers of plastic 
ribbon until it has fully replicated the 

It can print anything, from dollhouse 
furniture to doohickeys with moving 
parts to iPhone cases. “The 
whole process is almost 
magical to watch,” wrote 
Chris Anderson in a recent 
Wired cover story. “That’s the 
beauty of digital fabrication. 
You don’t need to know how 
the machines do their work 
how to optimize their 
)1 paths; software figures 
all that out. We’re moving 
toward an era when, just like 
with your 2-D printer, you 
don’t have to think about how 
your 3-D printer works, only 
what you want to produce with it.” 

At the microscopic level, researchers 
are experimenting with 3-D printers to 
replicate human cells to build replace - 
ment organs. 

Dan Riley, a recent Green Mountain 
College grad, is the owner of Vermont’s 


first 3-D print shop, Blu-Bin. He started 
his business in September with the phi - 
losophy that people shouldn’t have to 
buy their own $2000, 3-D printer to get 
access to the cutting-edge technology. 
People bring their designs to the shop, 
and Blu-Bin prints them on high-end 
machinery. 


So what do people actually print? 
Riley says a guy recently dropped into 
Blu-Bin because he has a recurring prob- 
lem with his Samsung Galaxy S phone. 
“He’s left-handed, and there’s this button 
on the side of the phone that he con 
stantly presses and it drops his calls,” ex- 
plains Riley. Together, they brainstormed 



issue 



A talk by 

Dr. Peter Diamandis, 

Chairman and CEO of the 
X PRIZE Foundation 


a printable solution: a phone case that 
covers the nonessential button. "This 
isn’t something that you can buy online 
because there just isn’t the demand,” he 
says. 

And even when the object you want 
is readily available, it’s often cheaper 
just to print it, Riley says. When one 
of his professors broke the plastic loop 
that connected a specialized car key to 
her keychain, she called the factory to 
order a replacement. The part, she was 
told, would cost $170 and would take 
two weeks to ship. “It's a piece of plastic 
that’s the size of your pinkie toenail," 
notes Riley, who ended up printing the 
part for the professor. 

Up in Milton, 3-D printing technol- 
ogy has spawned another fledgling 
Vermont company. Tyler McNaney, a 
20-year-old chemical engineering stu- 
dent at Vermont Technical College, has 
been building a device that recycles 
regular household plastic — soda bottles, 
milk jugs, shopping bags — into the fila- 
ment used in 3-D printers. His new com- 
pany, Filabot, which will sell the desktop 
machine, began last year as a wildly suc- 
cessful Kickstarter campaign. McNaney 
collected more than three times his 
$10,000 goal. 

The Filabot device allows people 
with 3-D printers to generate all their 
own building material while giving their 
plastic trash a second life. “It’s a closed- 
loop recycling system,” says McNaney. 

So, how does it work? First, you drop 
a bunch of plastic into the Filabot. It 
passes through a grinder, breaking down 
into uniform shavings, which are auto- 
matically fed into a hopper and melted. 
Finally, the molten plastic is extruded 
through a nozzle and wound onto a 
spool. Ta-da! 

“Every once in a while there’s a 


technology that comes along that has 
the potential to change the world,” says 
McNaney of 3-D printing. “I think — ac- 
tually, I know — that this is that kind of 
technology.” 

McNaney says he’s gotten a lot of use 
out of his own 3-D printer at Filabot 
headquarters. He designed and printed 
a cellphone case for his girlfriend, and 
even printed some parts of the Filabot 
itself. He’s also worked with area farm- 
ers to print the plastic part that connects 
electric-fence wiring to fiberglass poles. 

“Those parts are always breaking 
because a cow steps on it or something," 
says McNaney. “Say a cow does break it, 
[the farmer] could run the broken piece 
through Filabot and make another one.” 

“Right now, I see this huge price tag 
... discouraging them,” Riley says. But 
with companies like MakerBot now sell- 
ing affordable home printers, and com- 
munity hubs such as UVM and Blu-Bin 
offering access to the public, the cost is 

When it comes to future uses of 3-D 
printing, “The sky's the limit,” says Riley. 
“Sending a printer up to the moon to 
start printing colonizable space? Or just 
going to your local automotive dealer 
and printing off spare parts? You just 
want to put it in the hands of the people 
and see what they do with it.” ® 
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The Todd Lecture Series at 
Norwich University presents 

Creating an Age of Abundance 

Peter Diamandis examines human need by 
category - water, food, energy, healthcare, education, 
communication and freedom - and discusses how we meet 
these needs through powerful technologies. 


Thursday, 
October 25. 2012 


Plumley Armory, 
Norwich University 


For more information call 

485-2633 




New Book Showcases Edward 
Hopper’s Vermont Scenes 

BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 


ART/BOOKS 


n important but previ- 
ously overlooked chapter of 
Vermont art history is now 
coming to light, thanks to a 
stroke of serendipity on the internet. 

BONNIE TOCHER CLAUSE, a Philadelphia 
writer, was browsing eBay for posters 
to decorate the second home she and 
her partner, the now-retired judge MIKE 
HOGAN, had built in South Royalton in 
2005. Clause happened on a reproduc- 
tion of a watercolor by Edward Hopper 
entitled "Barn and Silo, Vermont.” 
Intrigued that the artist finned for his 
scenes of urban isolation had depicted 
such a rural setting, Clause scoured an 
authoritative Hopper biography and the 
defi nitive catalog of his work. 

She soon learned that one of the most 
popular American painters of the 20th 
century had in fact composed about 
three dozen watercolors and drawings 
during visits to Vermont between 1927 
and 1938. Clause also noticed — much to 
her amazement — that most of the places 
Hopper painted were within a few miles 
of her home in the White River Valley. 

It wasn't that Hopper mavens weren’t 
aware of his Vermont landscapes. They 
were even better acquainted with other 
rural scenes Hopper had painted that 
show up today as illustrations in many 
calendars — lighthouses and clapboard 
§ houses in Maine and Cape Cod, for ex- 
t; ample. But the Vermont compositions 

> had never been studied as a body of 

1 work unto itself. 

> Fast-forward to the publication last 
month of Clause’s Edward Hopper in 
Vermont by University Press of New 
England. In a 214-page book that 

2 includes color plates of almost all of 

o Hopper’s Vermont watercolors, Clause 
~ closely examines not only these pieces 
~ but also the circumstances of their cre- 
- ation. The result is an engaging work 
of scholarship that reads at times like a 
w detective story. 

< “We drove along the White River 
z with Xerox copies of the paintings taped 

3 to the dashboard, Mike behind the wheel 
and me in the passenger seat, shooting 
pictures with my digital camera,” Clause 

£ writes. The art sleuths were looking for 
ui the exact sites Hopper had painted 70 to 
^ 80 years earlier. There is a goose-bumpy 

jjj quality to the couple’s search. “I could 
g imagine the Hoppers tracingthe same 
g path,” Clause daydreams in her book. 


“Edward driving and Jo beside him, 
sketching what caught their eyes as po- 
tential subjects for paintings.” 

Hopper and his wife, Josephine, 
a painter who subordinated her own 
career to his, first came to Vermont 
in 1927 as day-trippers from a New 
Hampshire artists’ colony. Then, in 1937 
and again in 1938, the couple stayed for 
a month on a South Royalton farm that 
accommodated tourists. 



The watercolors painted during those 
sojourns have characteristics familiar to 
Hopper fans. No human fi gures are to be 
seen in any of his Vermont renderings, 
although some include features of the 
constructed environment: a sugarhouse, 
a steel bridge, a rickety fence, farm 
outbuildings, distant roof lines. Trees 
and meadows are always the dominant 
elements. In composition, if not in 
mood, these pieces can be seen as rural 


counterparts to Hopper’s well-known 
oil paintings of unpeopled streets, such 
as “Early Sunday Morning." 

To Clause, however. Hopper's 
Vermont is a much more relaxed place 
than Hopper’s Manhattan. 'There’s a 
certain peacefulness, a sense of quiet — 
but not silence — in the Vermont pieces,” 
Clause says in a telephone interview. 
'They speak of contemplation.” 

Clause adds that these works can be 
seen as distinctive products of an artist 
who was “very lonely and interior ori- 
ented.” The Vermont paintings, as much 
as those Hopper produced in New York, 
Maine and Cape Cod, “come from deep 
inside himself,” Clause says. 

Hopper made use of a Vermont 
palette, capturing the yellow-greens of 
early autumn, she points out. Northern 
New England light pervades these 
pieces, just as interior lighting underlies 
the impression made by "Nighthawks” 
and other Hoppers that have entered the 
American art canon. 

The Vermont watercolors have lately 
acquired a special poignancy. Clause 

A couple of years ago, she and Hogan 
were indeed able to fi nd a number of the 
spots that Hopper had painted. At that 
point, they looked the same as they had 
in 1937 and 1938 — “a tribute," Clause 
writes, “to the apparent persistence of 
the pristine Vermont landscape. 

“Alas,” she interjects, “this claim can 
no longer be made.” Flooding caused by 
Tropical Storm Irene left the banks of the 
White River “barren expanses littered 
with mud, silt, boulders and debris, the 
landscape that was once green or golden 
now turned to monochrome gray.” 

Hence Hopper’s evocations of the 
White River Valley can now be read as 
historical records in addition to being 
savored as artistic expressions. And next 
summer, all Vermonters will have an 
opportunity to see them. Working with 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE MUSEUM OF ART direc- 
tor Richard saunders. Clause is serving as 
consultant to a show entitled “Edward 
Hopper in Vermont” that will open at 
tlie museum on May 23. ® 


gEdward Hopper in Vermont by Bonnie 
England. 214 pages. $35. 



BONNIE TOCHER CLAUSE 
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"PITCH" PERFECT 

Torres has been running 
something of an ongoing 
tech jam since last June. The 
airy second-floor space on 
State Street in Montpelier 
is "a little bit lounge, a little 
bit hive." as he puts it. 

The membership-driven 
coworking space serves as 
a hub for local creatives 
who need an office or just 
crave the companionship of 
likeminded techie types. 

"We are mission driven," 

Torres says. “I want to 
support central Vermont's 
entrepreneur ecology." 

Before Torres came to 
Vermont, to study at the 
School for International „ 

Training in Brattleboro. g 
he started a public-policy 2 
institute in Washington, s 
D.C. He has also worked | 
in elementary school 
arts education. He's had 
the idea that would become L 
for several years, but this year, with the help of a few "early adopters," Torres 
says, he managed to realize it. He found the brick-walled quarters — 1100 
square feet on two floors — set up an inviting, lounge-like area with modern 
decor and handsome artwork and put in a small kitchen. The adjoining 
compact offices are outfitted with desks and Wi-Fi. 

Some of the participants are "nomads" — that is. folks who need a 
temporary place to sit and work on their laptops. But more than 40 members 
now pay monthly fees for access to the venue. "On any given day, there are 
probably eight people using the space." Torres reports. "If you have an office, 
you get a key. If you're a nomad, it's available Monday through Friday, nine to 

A popular Local 64 event is Pitch Kitchen, a sounding-board opportunity 
for budding entrepreneurs. "The idea is to create a platform for people with 
new. big ideas to develop their pitch |for, say, potential investors] and get 
constructive feedback," explains Torres. Other events include weekly TED 
talks, workshops, receptions for exhibiting artists and game nights. Last 
weekend, the venue hosted a 3-D printer demonstration. Torres says other 
groups are welcome to use the facility for meetings or presentations, as well. 
"We would love to see the community engagement grow," he says. 

Torres' unusual name hints at his international background: His father is 
Puerto Rican, his mother Swedish, and he spent part of his childhood in West 
Africa. Now, living in tiny Cabot. Torres is devoted to helping tech-minded 
Vermonters participate in the global economy without leaving home. He's 
also giving thought to a franchise model that would bring Local 64-type 
facilities to other communities. 

Meanwhile, Local 64 appears to be gathering steam, luring "bright 
creatives" out of isolation in central Vermont and developing a reputation as 
a stimulating spot to hang out. As Torres puts it on his website, "Come for the 
coffee. Stay for the people you'll meet." 



PAMELA POLSTON 

LOCAL 64 

5 State Street, Montpelier. Open Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 
for events. Rentals range from $15 per day to $175 per month, local64.com 



Fat Bikes That Are So 
Much Fun -It’s Scary 

Get your Black and Orange on this Season. 


Come in and check 
them out today! 


The Mukluk is our ride-anywhere fatbike. 

lire floatation and traction and rides where 
whether on game traits, sandy beaches. 


-4475 I www.oldspokeshome.c 






Restaurant 

Week 


October 21 - 27 
Stowe restaurants 
feature prix-fixe 
multi-course meals 
for only 

$15, $25, or $35! 

Participating 
Restaurants include: 

Cactus Cafe 
Crop Bistro & Brewery 
Charlie B’s Pub & Restaurant 
Frida’s Taqueria 
| Gracie's 

•> Harrison’s Restaurant & Bar 
McCarthy’s 

2 Michael's on the Hill 

Norma’s at Topnotch Resort 
Piecasso Pizzeria & Lounge 
2 Pie in the Sky 

5 Riverhouse Restaurant 
Stowehof Inn 
Sunset Grille & Tap Room 
5 Trattoria La Festa 

5 The Whip 

Winfield’s Bistro 


Find details and 
view menus at 

gostowe.com/restaurantweek 
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Debussy Concert at UVM Explores 
an Artistic Revolution «», uu.. 


O ne of the lesser-known gems of Burlington’s classi- 
cal music scene is the University of Vermont English 
department’s Music and Literature Concert Series. 
For the past four years, English professor tom simone 
and music-faculty pianist Paul orgel have organized one con- 
cert per semester that explores a literary era through its clas- 
sical compositions — Shostakovich and Messiaen to illuminate 
Second World War writing, say; or Prokofiev and Martinu to 
bring the sounds of 1920s Paris to life. Thanks to a private fund 
used by the English department, the concerts engage excellent 

to the public, which 
generally makes up 
half the audience. 

At the next concert, 

students taking Simone’s “Dawn of Modernism” class will 
join lovers of Claude Debussy to hear an all-Debussy pro- 
gram. Orgel is calling the concert "Composer of the Modern: 
Debussy at 150” in honor of the 150th anniversary of the 
composer's birth. One might expect Simone’s students to be 
studying the Symbolist poets, given Debussy’s tendency to find 
inspiration in his fellow Frenchmen’s poems for such works as 
Prelude a Yapres-midi d'un faune (Mallarme) and Cinq poemes 
de Baudelaire. But in fact they’re currently tackling Marcel 
Proust’s Remembrance of Things Past. 

Perhaps no writer was more attuned to his or her classical 


CLASSICAL MUSIC 



A “Potter’s Potter” Marks 

40 Years in the Biz BY KATHRYN FLAGG 




I n 1972, potter Robert compton set up 
shop in a Moretown studio. He hung 
out a sign advertising the “Mad 
River Potter” and let customers take 
what they wanted and leave payment in 
an “honesty pot.” 

For Compton, that was the start of a 
40-year career that would swing wildly 
from high-end novelty ceramics — think 
psychedelic 1970s-era hanging fish tanks 
and distinctive water sculptures — to 
much smaller, functional housewares. 
The breadth of his career is evident at 
152 cherry street in Burlington, where 
frog hollow has curated a monthlong 
retrospective of Compton's work with 
several studio lectures on the craft and 
business of pottery. 

Compton has established a reputa- 
tion as what brad rabinowitz, president 
of the Frog Hollow board of directors, 
calls a “potter’s potter.” Compton spent 
decades hopping around the globe 
teaching ceramics workshops. Long 
before Airbnb and other online house- 
swapping sites were de rigueur, he 






moment than Proust, that explorer of involuntary memory 
through madeleines and music. In his textual experiments, 
Simone says, Proust "saw himself as a literary Debussy.” The 
writer also revered Debussy’s music, hiring musicians to play 
the composer’s quartet for him in his cork-lined music room 
and listening to performances of Debussy’s opera Pelleas et 
Melisande 12 times by thedtrophone — a kind of telephone con- 
nected to the theater. 

The attraction was that Debussy was 
doing something entirely new in music — as 
his compatriot was attempting with lit- 
erature. “Debussy is the first composer we 
consider to have a sensibility that we call 
modern,” Orgel explains. The composer’s 
innovative harmonic progressions, freedom 
with form and unpredictable rhythms broke 
all the rules. They also earned him the label 
of "Impressionist," though Debussy himself 
rejected such classifications. 

The concert on Thursday, November 1, will explore how 
the composer turned music in a new direction. As Orgel tells 
it, it took a while for Debussy to break ranks with a century 
and a half of Germany-centered tradition and throw Wagner — 
then the most popular composer by far — out the window. The 
concert won't include Debussy’s early, more familiar works, 
such as “Clair de lune,” the melodic third movement of Suite 
Bergamasque that’s endlessly popular with piano students. 
Instead, the program showcases his post-1900 chamber works 
for various combinations of piano, harp, flute, cello, violin and 
viola, including three rarely performed sonatas Debussy wrote 
during the First World War, just before he died. 

This is the period, says Orgel, when Debussy’s “whole 


manner of composing is not about themes and melodies but 
motives — fragmentary ones — and color. It's about the balance 
of sounds and colors.” 

Orgel will open the concert with an 1888 Eric Satie piece 
to offer an origin story for Debussy’s use of parallel and non- 
functional harmony. The first group of Debussy pieces follows 
a theme of ancient Greece, including a piano prelude called 
"Danseuses de Delphes” and a flute solo 
named for the myth of Syrinx. The latter will 
be played by karen kevra, founder of capital 
city concerts in Montpelier. The sonatas — 
which “go in a new direction [from classical 
Greece]” and are “very free in the form they 
take,” Orgel says — feature rebecca kauffman 
on harp, Vermont symphony orchestra first 
cellist john dunlop. and the acclaimed violin- 
ist and violist Arturo Delmoni. 

These compositions may not seem as 
radical today as they did when they pre- 
miered. So it’s worth keeping in mind — as Simone’s students 
will — the other groundbreaking leaps into the modern 
Debussy witnessed. Those include, notes the English profes- 
sor, “the emergence of the telephone, radio, film, psychology 
and atomic physics.” Like Freud, Einstein and Proust, Debussy 
was looking for “ways to grapple with, express and embrace 
the newness of the world around him.” Posterity speaks for his 



DEBUSSY IS THE FIRST 
COMPOSER WE CONSIDER 
TD HAVE A SENSIBILITY 
THATWE CALL MODERN. 


developed a network of potters willing 
to host other artists during their travels; 
the so-called “potters' bed and break- 
fast” program now includes roughly 800 
potters in more than 20 countries. 

Compton’s sway in Vermont's pottery 
community was clear during the second 
of three craft lectures he is deliveringthis 
month at 152 Cherry Street. The gallery 
filled up quickly for the standing-room- 
only lecture, and the visitors — many of 
them potters themselves — talked shop 
about various firing tech- 
niques, studio space in 
Burlington and preferred 

Compton’s work has 
evolved from those fish 
tanks and water sculp- 
tures into more traditional 
functional pots. His 
products are decorated 
simply, with a focus on 
texture rather than painted ornamenta- 
tion, and take their distinctive character 
from a labor-intensive firing process at 
Compton's studio in Bristol, which he 
opened in 1991. He’s built more than 
20 kilns during his career — including 
a large salt kiln that he now fires about 
once a year. Compton stacks it with as 
many as 1500 pots and stokes it over the 


course of about 40 hours, during which 
the 550-cubic-foot kiln blazes through 
six cords of wood. During the firing 
Compton adds salt to the kiln, which 
reacts with silica in the clay to form a 
glossy, orange-peel-textured glaze on 
the pots. 

“The logic of wood firing is illogical,” 
Compton admits — it’s unpredictable, 
and a large portion of every batch runs 
the risk of being unsellable. Yet the 
results, when they pan out, are lovely 
— subtle in color, dappled 
in texture, with what 
Rabinowitz calls a "fairly 
sensuous" look. "They’re 
exquisite to look at, exqui- 
site to touch,” he says. 

The auxiliary Frog 
Hollow exhibition space 
still feels more like a retail 
space than an art gallery; 
Outdoor Gear Exchange 
was the most recent tenant before it 
moved to Church Street last year. This is 
the second time the craft center has ven- 
tured away from its own Church Street 
shop to stage an exhibition in the space. 
Earlier this year, 152 Cherry was the site 
of a sabra field retrospective. 

For pottery buffs, Compton’s retro- 
spective provides a detailed look at one 


artist’s experimentation — and hints 
at the complicated, changing business 
of craft pottery in the United States. 
The exhibit includes a reconstructed 
wooden craft-fair booth, much like 
those Compton used in the early days 
of his career. He recalls craft fairs in the 
1960s and ’70s that were "incredibly lu- 
crative” — where, adjusting for inflation, 
he could sell a year’s worth of goods for 
close to $60,000. “Things have really 
changed,” he says. International imports 
can undercut a craftsman’s costs, and the 
“back to the land” fervor that fueled the 
handmade goods economy in the '60s 
has petered out. 

Yet, while Compton admits he knows 
fewer and fewer potters who are making 
a living producing ceramics alone, 
he's optimistic about the outlook. His 
roadside stand and “honesty pot” have 
given way to a thriving website, and he 
receives emails every week from people 
around the world — be they other pot- 
ters curious about his craft, or laymen as 
far away as Africa looking to build their 
own kilns to fire bricks. 

“In some respects, I think this is the 
best of times,” Compton says. ® 
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Crystal Pite's Kidd Pivot 
"The Tempest Replica" 

Nov. 16, 8 P.M., Flynn MainStage 




For more info about the production and Lyric, 
please go to www.LyricTheatreVT.org 


KENT 


PERFORMANCES: 

November 8th -11th, 2012 

FLYNN CENTER MAINSTAGE 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 

SHOWTIMES: 

7:30pm Thursday - Saturday 
2:00pm Saturday & Sunday 

TICKETS: www.FlynnTix.org • 802.86.FLYNN 


NO DAY BUT TODAY. 
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(D-Washington-Chittenden 1), a crew of artists and a 
handful of mental-health-related nonprofits have collaborated on an art 
installation and closing ceremony at the former hospital. It will be held this 
weekend in the Vermont State Office Complex's 4 South building, which was 
once a library and, before that, a ward. Stevens says. The doomed hospital 
building itself is off limits because of FEMA constraints. *The state is trying to 
make the argument that it is not safe," Stevens says. 

Inspired by an installation by artist Anna Schuleit at a mental hospital 
in Massachusetts. Stevens — a self-described "theater person" — took it on 
himself to direct what he likens to a play. "I'm trying to keep my artist hat 
on." he says. "I’m not doing this as a state rep. I just thought it needed to be 

He's hoping people will come, talk and share their thoughts, good and bad, 
about the former hospital. A speakerphone will be available for anonymous 
comments. "People will bring different concepts to the memory of the place." 
Stevens says. "We did a lot of things here; not all are good, not all are bad." 

Attendees will be able to walkthrough creative displays of "historical 
material, a sound installation by [Burlington artist] jenn karson and preflood 
photographs of the hospital by neil dixon." Some of those photos are inside 
the Brooks, or "B" Building, whose first floor "had the most difficult patients." 
Stevens explains. Dixon's photo “Door 101“ (pictured] shows the entrance 
to that ward, its cold steel, locks and alarms conveying the harsh reality of 
maximum security. Dixon is the proprietor of Yankee imaging in Montpelier, a 
business that creates architectural and archival images. 

Stevens credits the state's buildings and general services department 
and state curator david schutz with supporting this project. The Vermont 
Association for Mental Health & Addiction Recovery is its fiscal agent. 
Stevens notes he expects "further input" from a group called Vermont 
Psychiatric Survivors. "Patients are not al I on the same page" about the state 
mental hospital and the treatment they received there, he says. "Some of 
them want a truth commission." 

However the next chapter of mental health care in Vermont unfolds, 
some of its stark history will be aired this weekend, perhaps giving some 
participants a funereal sense of closure. And, chances are, the phrase "going 
to Waterbury" will take on new meaning for a town united by devastation and 
energized by rebirth. 

PAMELA POLSTON 


GOING TO WATERBURY' 

Art Installation open Saturday, October 27, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m„ with an ongoing 
public forum from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. at 4 South. Vermont State Office Complex. 
A moment of silence will be observed on Sunday, October 28, at 2 p.m. 
Closing ceremony with ME2/orchestra on Sunday, October 28, at 7 p.m. at St. 
Andrew Church, Waterbury. Info, 244-4164. 







Find Your 
Dream Job- 

Micah did! 


When I moved to Vermont 
from Boston, I wanted to meet 
more people in the Vermont 
tech community, so I went to 
the Vermont Tech Jam. 

In my personal experience, 
the most valuable aspect of 
the Jam is that it’s the largest 
concentration of coding peers 
and employers in the state. 

I met folks there who got me 
involved in local pro bono 
projects, tech meetups and 
programming events. 

It’s also how I found my 
current full-time job as a web 
developer at Brandthropology. 
The potential to walk away 
with a bunch of interviews is 
great, and really important, 
but I think community 
involvement has an even 
higher rate of return. And the 
Tech Jam is the perfect place 
to kick that off. This year, 

I’ll be on the other side of the 
booth, which is a nice change! 

Micah Mutrux 

Brandthropology 
Interactive Brandthropologist 


October 26 & 27 

THE CHAMPLAIN MILL, WINOOSKI 

techjamvt.com • #techjamvt 
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HE SAID WHAT? 

For breaking local news 
and political commentary, 
go straight to the source: 



on ★★★★★ 

message 

VERMONT'S POLITICS & NEWS BLOG 

sevendaysvt.com/blogs 
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We have Space for You 
the Waterfront! 


EB&ga 

mainstreetlandmg.com 

melinda@mainstreetlanding.com 


Join the Main Street 
Landing neighborhood 
of creative and 
friendly businesses 

■ Environmentally 
friendly office space 

■ Unique meeting, event 
and performance 
space for daily rentals 

■ Monthly parking 
permits in the 
Cornerstone garage 

Call Melinda Moulton 
(802) 864-7999 
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Cornerstone Building 

Suite 100 
4530 sq.ft. 

$8822 gross/month 

(includes triple net, heat and air) 
Outstanding, environmentally 
friendly and unique space, 
fit up for restaurant. First floor, 
lake views, outdoor seating 
space, and parking. 


o 

MAIN STREET LANDING 
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Dear Cecil, 

I need to know: Are vam- 
pires susceptible to blood- 
borne diseases? Especially 
STDs such as AIDS or 
herpes? I'm considering a 
transition in lifestyle and 
have narrowed it down to 
vampire or pirate. So, will 
my poison be blood or rum? 

Daniel Lancaster 

V ampire, eh? Man, I 
miss the good old 
days, when all you 
needed to go alterna- 

The first thing to know is, 
blood isn’t needed to spread 
most sexually transmitted 
diseases; the main require- 
ment is (duh) sex. Take herpes. 
According to the Centers for 
Disease Control, the different 
strains are spread to varying 
degrees by mucosal, genital or 
oral secretions, often during sex 
or the buildup thereto. Since 
by all accounts vampires are 
constantly getting it on, you’ll 
be putting yourself in the cross- 
hairs of all sorts of microbes: 
syphilis, gonorrhea, chlamydia, 
HIV and hepatitises B and C. 
There are also non-sexually 
transmitted diseases to watch 
out for, such as malaria or West 
Nile virus, both of which can 
be spread by a tainted blood 
transfusion. 

So yes, at first glance 


vampirism would appear to be a 
high-risk lifestyle. Beyond that, 
however, it’s difficult to offer 
much guidance owing to a lack 
of agreement in the folklore and 
among modern authors about 
how the whole vampire thing 
works. Blood consumption 
methods, for example, range 
from the traditional twin punc- 
tures in the jugular to tearing 
the victim apart like a wild dog. 
The latter isn’t behavior we 
encourage, however, and we’ll 
speak of it no more. 

One gathers that typically 
the blood is swallowed and 
winds up in the vampire's 
stomach. The question is what 
happens next. The stomach is 


one of the first lines of defense 
against ingested pathogens, 
with its fierce acidity killing 
most bacteria. Does a vampire 
have stomach acid? The lit- 
erature is silent on this point. 
However, given that vampires’ 
ongoing vitality is contingent 
on blood intake, they must have 
a digestive process of some 
kind, during the workings of 
which hostile bugs would likely 
get digested too. 

But what if some slip 
through? That brings us to a 
larger question: Is a vampire 
susceptible to infection? A 
review of the overall mythol- 
ogy of vampires (for example, 
the Anne Rice oeuvre) suggests 
that, for many, the answer is 
no — vampires are supernatu- 
ral creatures and don’t obey 
the laws of nature. Longtime 



g readers will recognize this as 
| the “he's Superman” argument, 
| which has vexed your colum- 
* nist in the past. Nothing against 
the supernatural, but it fore- 
closes all further discussion, 
leaving us a half column short. 

Instead, let’s be scientific. 

Stoker’s day that a vampire's 
body temperature is much 
lower than a normal human's 
(owing to the body's being basi- 
cally dead), and human diseases 
survive better under normal 
human conditions. We also 
know that the body isn’t subject 
to the usual processes of decay 
and constitutes an effectively 
sterile environment, inhospi- 
table to germs. For example, 
in the Buffy the Vampire Slayer 
series, Darla, a 17th-century 
prostitute dying of syphilis, has 
her illness go dormant after 
she’s turned into a vampire, 
only to see it return with a ven- 
geance upon being un-vamped. 

Another point to consider is 
that since a vampire isn’t tech- 
nically alive, its cells presum- 
ably don’t divide. That means 
a virus can’t hijack the cell 
reproduction cycle and spread 
— more good news for the 
would-be undead. A possibly 
confounding issue, I acknowl- 
edge, is the dhampir, the half- 
human offspring of a vampire, 
which surely undergoes cell 
division as it matures. But that's 

At least one source says vam- 
pires can get sick. In Charlaine 
Harris’s Sookie Stackhouse 
novels, vampires are at risk 


of contracting “Sino-AIDS,” a 
fictional malady that can inca- 
pacitate or kill them. For the 
TV adaptation, True Blood, the 
scriptwriters evidently felt that 
a Chinese strain of AIDS made a 
less-than-ideal plot device and 
replaced it with hepatitis D, an 
actual virus that for purposes 
of the show is harmless to its 
human carriers but lays vam- 
pires low. The keen observer 
will recognize this for what it is: 
the kryptonite gambit, another 
shameless borrowing from 
Superman. I ignored the last 
one, and I’ll ignore this one, too. 

Perhaps you don’t care about 
storybook vampires, though. 
You want to be a real (that is, 
fake) vampire, namely one 
of those ubergoth wannabes 
haunting high school halls and 
shopping malls. Practitioners 
of bloodplay, or drinking blood, 
can definitely catch diseases, 
and aficionados advise regular 
blood testing, monogamy and 
avoidance of risky pre-dining 
activities such as, believe it or 
not, tooth brushing or flossing, 
since these may cause abrasions 
through which a blood-borne 
pathogen may invade. 

So which is it, vampire or 
pirate? Tough call. Either way 
you get to wear flashy clothes, 
talk with a funny accent, indulge 
in binge drinking, and make 
women swoon. My suggestion? 
Do both — be a bloodsucking 
pirate. Granted, Johnny Depp 
has the Hollywood end of this 
sewn up. But you can always get 
a job at an investment bank. 
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Digital 

Dialogue 

W ashington County could be 
the next Silicon Valley. Or 
at least the next Montreal. 
Since last winter, a group 

meeting with the Central Vermont 
Economic Development Corporation 

the digital economy in Central Vermont. 

One of the chief techies behind the 
effort is Jackie Joy Weyrauch, currently 
content manager at ORCA Media 
in Montpelier. Weyrauch is new to 
Vermont, having fled after two years in 
what she calls the "golden handcuffs” 
of giant Montreal game manufacturer 
Electronic Arts. She now lives in East 
Calais with her husband, photographer 
Peter Weyrauch. 

Despite her resume, Jackie Weyrauch 
isn’t a programmer 
or even a gamer. 

She started in the 
music and film biz 
and spent 10 years 
as the in-house 
sound designer and 
dialogue specialist at 
Insomniac Games, 
the Burbank studio 
behind classics 
such as Disruptor, 
the Spyro the 
Dragon series and, 
most recently, the 
Resistance series. 

In other words, 
she’s the one who 
pairs human voices 
with the animation, sometimes before 
there’s even a character sketch to use as 
a template. 

No longer associated with a studio, 
Weyrauch now works as a freelance 
contractor in addition to her job at 
ORCA Media, casting and directing 
voice actors for some of the top names 
in the $74 billion gaming industry. Also 
a consultant and a union-regulations 
expert, she’s beginning to show 
Vermonters how to get their voices into 
the action. Weyrauch sat down with 
Seven Days in her ORCA office to discuss 
casting games, telecommuting and why 
Vermont could be the next big thing in 
the gaming world. 


Name 

Jackie Joy 
Weyrauch 

TowN 

Montpelier 

Job 

Owner 
and sole 
proprietor. 
Dialogue 
Dame; content 
manager, 
ORCA Media 
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SEVEN DAYS: What makes you the 
Dialogue Dame? 

JACKIE JOY WEYRAUCH: After 15- 
plusyears making video games, I became 
a specialist in all things dialogue, sound 
effects and localization. Now I’m able to 
do it on my own and do it in Vermont, 
because Vermont rocks. 

SD: Localization — what's that? 

JJW: Localization is where you ensure 
that every territory’s dialogue is covered 
correctly — Spanish for Spain versus 
Mexican Spanish — and is not offensive 
and matches the movies [game visuals] 
exactly and that the actors are cast 
appropriately. Even though I don’t 
understand the language, I can tell by 
their inflection and performance if it’s a 
good match. 

SD: Speaking of localization, how 
do you cast games while living in 
Vermont? 

JJW: I send [Los Angeles casting agents] 
a character breakdown. They send me 
the [recordings of auditions], and I can 
make my suggestions to teams on who 
I think are the best actors. ... Most of 

That can be done at 11 p.m., so the time 
difference isn’t really an issue. 

SD: How has the gaming industry 
changed since you started? 

JJW: Every time there’s a new platform 
[gaming console], it changes because 
there’s so much more that it can do. What 
you can do has dramatically increased. 
What hasn't [changed] is finding a way 
to make the most out of what you’ve 
got and decreasing the files to as little 
as possible, where you’re not losing 
quality but are covering everything 
that’s happening — you're telling a much 
bigger story. 

SD: Have you lent your own voice to 
your productions? 

JJW: I did. I’m not a good actor, but 
I’ve got a good ear, and I know what’s 
believable and what isn’t because of my 
love for movies. My talent is finding it. 

SD: How is voicing a video game 
character different from doing voice- 
over narration or advertisements? 

JJW: I think it’s harder. I’ve had the 
opportunity to work with celebrities 



without someone to act off of. So a voice- 
over actor has to be able to really lose 
themselves and be able to put themselves 
in the mind-set of an environment that 
doesn’t exist. One of the tricks I’d use if 
I were doing a war game is to put war 
sound effects in their cans [headphones]. 
As they were doing their lines, they felt 
like they were in battle. If you can do 
voice-over, you can do anything. 

SD: Has motion capture — which 
digitizes footage of real human 
bodies into animation — superseded 
classic voice-over? 

JJW: No, it’s making it so much better. 
The trick is hiringa talent who can do 
the physical action, who can also do 
the voice work. I've been involved in 
projects where we did it completely 
wrong: We'd just hire someone to do the 
physical action, then have a voice actor 
mimic them based on their motion. 

It really doesn’t work. It has to grow, 
because motion capture is becoming the 
wave of the future. It makes such a huge 
difference. 


SD: Why do you think Washington 
county is a spot ripe for game 
development? 

JJW: My belief is we have this abundance 
of resources two hours north of us — 
talent that may not really be happy in 
Montreal that we can lure to W ashington 
County to grow a digital economy here. 

I’ve gone through cycles of 
PlayStation 1, 2 and 3. It may not be 
the console, multimillion-dollar games 
people want to be working on here; 

[in Vermont,] it may be more people 
working to make social games and 
mobile games. We have the opportunity 
to nurture and grow the next Insomniac 
Games. Why not? ® 







WORTH THE WAIT! 

50% SAVINGS 

ON ALL SPA & SALON TREATMENTS 

' OCT. 28 th - NOV. 2 nd 


Choose from 120 spa 
and salon treatments! 
Includes unlimited use of 
our spa’s aqua features 
and facilities! 


(^reat Selection 
Masks from 4.99 as well as 
Halloween Accessories 
■v and Decor 


The 

Arabian 

Nights 


by Mary Zimmerman 


November 1-3 & 8-11 
Royall Tyler Theater 


hymtheatre; 


Tickets/Info 656-2094 
UVMTHEATRE.ORG 


On the Mountain Road, Stowe 

(802) 760-1083 
www.spaatstoweflake.com 




YOU'RE INVITED 

TO A HAUNTED EVENING 
WITH LOCAL FAVORITE: 




» HALLOWEEN NIGHT 

WED. OCT. 3 1st 
9:30pm 

(NO COVER IF IN COSTUME, 

SPOOKY DANCE PARTY without) 

CASH PRIZES FOR BEST COSTUME 

(SCARIEST, FUNNIEST, MOST CREATIVE, ETC.) 

GIVEAWAYS & DRINK SPECIALS 

COME GET YOUR AK ON FOR A TIME! 


SAT 10/27 ENTENDRE 
SAT 11/3 WHISKEY DICKS 
SAT 11 /1 7 JOSH PANDA 
WED 11/21 FUNKWAGON 


PIZZERIA & LOUNGE 
1899 Mountain Road, Stowe 


PIECASSO.COM 253.4411 NEWLY RENOVATED BAR GLUTEN-FREE MENU CRAFT BEERS 


THE TOP 9 REASONS 

NOT TO SETTLE 

FOR SATELLITE 


FEATURE 

XFINITY 

SATELLITE 

The most On Demand TV shows and movies on TV, 
streaming online and on your tablet or smartphone with 
the XFINITY'" TV app 

YES 

NO 

Catch up and keep up with the latest episodes of 
the top shows from all 4 major networks — On Demand 

YES 

NO 

The most live sports 

YES 

NO 

WatchESPN app so you can watch your favorite live 

ESPN content anywhere on your smartphone or tablet 

YES 

NO 

One convenient bill from one provider 

YES 

NO 

Great TV experience — rain or shine 

YES 

NO 

Ability to watch TV without an ugly satellite dish 
on your house 

YES 

NO 

The fastest Internet and now the fastest in-home WiFi 

YES 

NO 

Skype'" video calling on your TV with HD-quality video 

YES 

NO 


Get more of what you love with XFfNITY. 



XFINITY 

STREAMPI* 

INCLUDED 

for 12 months 


Or ask about a 

2-year rate lock 

$250 Visa- 
Prepaid Card 



To»rcva>rT<3>»i c^J/d.hvt 'yai.'udl. 1-800-XFINITY today. 
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She Got Game 

Three women video game designers explain how and why they like to play 


ust about everybody these days plays video games, fromW'ords With Friends 
to Call of Duty, from Angry Birds to Wii Sports. Mobile and social platforms 
make gaming easier, more accessible and more popular than ever. 

Studies have shown that women make up about half of all game players. 
But recent incidents have highlighted an undercurrent of misogyny in the gaming 
community. 

Earlier this year, a female contestant in theCross Assault video game tournament 
quit after being harassed by her coach. TheNew York Timeswrote about the incident: 
“Over six days of competition ... her team’s coach, Aris Bakhtanians, interrogated 
her on camera about her bra size, said ‘take off your shirt’ and focused the team's 
webcam on her chest, feet and legs. He leaned in over her shoulder and smelled her.” 

In May, feminist blogger Anita Sarkeesian launched a Kickstarter campaign to 
fund research into the way women are portrayed in games. In response, angry dudes 
vandalized her Wikipedia page and overwhelmed her social media channels with 
angry rants and rape and death threats. One guy even created a video game in which 
players beat her up. 

The silver lining Sarkeesian ended up surpassing her $6000 fundraisinggoal, 
bringing in more than $158,000. 

Sarkeesian told the Times that "The gaming industry is actually in the process of 
changing ... That’s a really positive thing but I think there is a small group of male 
gamers who feel like gaming belongs to them and are really terrified of that change 
happening.” 


To see that change in action, look no further than Burlington-based Champlain 
College, which is turning out newly minted female game designers, programmers, 
animatorsand creative media managers. Champlain has one of the top 10 video game 
design programs in North America, according to the Princeton Review and GamePro 
Media. 

But die program is still a male-dominated one — of Champlain’s 379 game pro - 
gram students, just 32 — 8.4 percent — are women. 

Game program director Amanda Crispel, a former Broderbund Software staffer 
who helped create the classic kids’ game Where in the World Is Carmen Sandiego ? , 
notes that the percentage of women in the program is below the industry average. 
She’s been purposefully trying to increase it by reaching out to female high school 
students. 

The female students at Champlain seem unfazed both by the harassment they’ve 
experienced in online games and by their status as trailblazers in their field. We 
spoke with three of them to find out what they love and what drives them crazy 
about gaming. 

For the record, diey all said they like and get along with their male classmates. 
"One underclassman got a little sassy with me,” remembers Champlain grad 
Marguerite Dibble, "and he regretted it” 
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Marguerite Dibble 

Age: 22 

Hometown: Landgrove, Vt., a 
Bennington County town of fewer than 
200 residents 

Major: Game Art and Animation, Class 
of 2012 — she gr aduated in May 

Occupation: Founder and president 
of Bimam Wood Games, a game 
design studio, and Offshoot 
Studios, 

projects for clients. 

She works with three 
of her former class- 
mates — all guys. 

Story behind the 

gaming studio: In 

Macbeth, the English 
army uses branches from 
the trees in Bimam Wood 
to camouflage itself in a stealth 
assault. The Bimam Wood website 
likens that army to video games: “The un- 
suspected force steadily forging a name as 
the next artistic media format.” 

Favorite games: Dibble doesn’t have 
much time to play, but she enjoys the 
sci-fi first-person shooter game Half-Life 
and classic real-time strategy games such 
as Civilization 5. “You slowly build an 
empire over the course of 1000 years," she 
explains. “It’s really fun. When I get some 
extra cash, I’m going to buy Dishonored. 
It’s an assassination game that takes place 
in some futuristic whaling town. I’m 
pretty stoked about that.” 

Why study video games? Dibble 
wanted to double major in film 
and video games, but she 
quickly discovered she’d 
have to choose between 
the two. She picked 
games because they 
combine “the sto- 
rytelling elements 
of literature” with 

designed experience.” 

Plus, she says, “I like 
the humility of video 
games. It’s not an aggres- 
sive media experience. It’s 
like saying [to a player], ‘I made 
this, and you’ve got to define it yourself.’” 

What drives her crazy about her 
field: The misconceptions about who 
plays video games. “Most people don’t 
realize that women between the ages of 
35 and 45 make up a market twice the size 
of boys under 18. And people over 50 play 
more games than people under 18. That’s 
shocking to a lot of people.” 

Stories of in-game harassment: 
When she was younger and playing 
online games, “I got a lot of crap," Dibble 


says. When they found out she was a girl, 
other players would say things like, “Can 
you post a naked photo?” She thinks the 
climate has improved but points out that 
she doesn’t play online games as much 
anymore. 

Current professional project: The 

Offshoot team is workingon an interactive 
brainstorming game for Michael Jager of 
JDK Design; he’s planning to use it in a 
presentation to the New England Museum 
Association. 


an ’80s nightclub in a harsh 
part of town.” 

Lena Wagner 

Age: 19 

Hometown: Pleasantville, N.Y. — a 
small town on the outskirts of New York 
City 

Major: Game Art and Animation, class 
of 2015 

Why she likes games: ‘You feel like 
you’re part of the story, as opposed to a 

What drives her crazy about her 
field: People crusading against violent 
video games. “There are definitely vio- 
lent video games, but I haven’t 
met anyone who went out 
and hurt someone 
because of them,” 
she says. “Movies 
are really violent 
I don’t understand 
why video games get 
all the hate. I think 
that video games are 
unfairly targeted.” 
Game with a 
good female char- 
acter: “I’d recommend 
Mirror's Edge," she says. 
In the single-player action- 
adventure game, a young woman named 
Faith Connors must save her sister, Kate, 
who has been framed for murder. Using 
parkour, climbing and leaping techniques, 
Faith navigates the streets and rooftops 
of their dystopian metropolis, evading 
enemies. “Faith is not an overly sexualized 
character that is just there as eye candy 
— she’s a very real, strong woman and is 
one of the greatest heroines in games out 
there,” Wagner says. 

Stories of in-game harassment: 




“I’ve been kind of looked down on,” 
Wagner says of her experiences play- 
ing multi-player online games. “When 
people hear your voice, and they hear 
you're a girl, it's just like, ‘Shut up, you’re 
a girl.’ It's really immature." And, she adds, 
“Everybody gets very angry, very fast.” As 
a result, she says, “I tend not to play online 

Dream job: “I would love to be a char- 
acter animator. I really enjoy the beauty of 
the human body, and the 
motion it creates.” 

Recent avatar: For 
Fallout, she made one 
who “has really rough, 
dark hair and really 
detailed features," says 
Wagner. “I gave her a bit 
of a rounded face, and 
green eyes. I wanted to 
make her normal and 




t then 


My 


CHAMPLAIN SEEM 
UNFAZED BYTHE 
HARASSMENT THEY'VE 


ideal armor is full body 
armor with just one arm 
uncovered. It looks very 
makeshift. The game is 
postapocalyptic, after a 
nuclear war, so everybody's just wearing 
whatever they 
that look.” 

What her parents think of her 
career path: “My mom and dad like to 
brag that I’m doing this.” 


well thought out,” she says. “And, unfortu- 
nately, these tend to be female characters, 
because they're just the arm candy for the 
male characters." 

A time when she felt awkward being 
the only woman in the room: Trzcinski 
studied last year at Champlain's Montreal 
campus. An instructor there tasked her 
group with creating a video game satiriz- 
ing the over-the-top characterizations in 
comic strips, telling them, “I want lots of 

“At first, I was a 
little shocked that he 
had asked for that," she 
recalls, then points out 
in the instructor’s de- 
fense that he was trying 
to make fun of the way 
comic books depict 
women. “We made it as 
tasteful as we could,” she 


THE FEMALE 


Erin Trzcinski 


Recent program- 
ming accomplish- 
ment: Trzcinski used 
a flocking algorithm to 
make a group of orcas 
around each other. “It’s usually 
find. It definitely fits birds, but I figured that was overdone, so 
I used orcas," she explains. “It's really cool 
to see something you’ve been working on 
for so long, all this code, coming together. 
It just comes to life before your eyes.” 

Recent avatar: Trzcinski doesn’t play 
many games that require avatars, but she 
created one for XBox live. “I kind of just 
made a little mini version of me,” she ex- 
plains. “It looks like the cartoon version 
long hair, glasses, jeans and a 

T-shirt.” 

How her parents reacted to her 
major: They were “a little dubious” about 
first, Trzcinski says, but 


Programming, Class of °f 
of just three women ‘ ™ 


Age: 22 

Hometown: Chittende 
town in Rutland County 
Major: 

2013 - 01 

100 -student program 

What she loves about video 
escaping into the stories and 
the characters. "Sc 

the worlds develop- 

extensive and 
detailed," she says. 

“It's like a book 
or a movie.” And, 

Trzcinski adds, “It’s 
a good stress re- 
liever. When you’ve 
had a hard day, you 
can just go around and 
kill things — in a non 
genocidal way.” 

How she approaches game 
play: Some people rush through games, 
eager to solve the puzzle and get to the 
end. Not Trzcinski. “I’m a completionist," 
she says. When she starts a new game, she 
makes charts and lists of the levels and 
various objectives so she doesn't miss any 
of the details. She hunts for “Easter eggs,” 
little messages or inside jokes left behind 
by the designers. “It’s what I like to do,” 
she says. 

What drives her crazy about games: 

“Bad mechanics, characters that are not 



after she showed them that 
'programmers make a 
good chunk of change,” 
and explained that the 
skills she's learning 
will be useful across 
various fields, they 

Dream job: She 

hasn’t thought about 
it too much. “I would 
ove to work on a AAA 
title game that gets a lot 
of fans, having my name in 
the credits and getting to be part 
of it,” Trzcinski muses, referring to a big- 
budget game project. Right now, though, 
she says, “I just want to get my first job.” ® 
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How the three sons of the founder of IDX bagged the online grocery biz 

BY KEN PicAr D 


5 he fifth-floor reception area 

■ of MyWebGrocer in Winooski 

■ was packed with reporters, TV 

■ cameras, local techies and other 
dignitaries last week as Jerry Tarrant 

> stepped up to the microphone to intro - 
a duce Gov. Peter Shumlin. The governor 
g chose MyWebGrocer as the venue for his 
“ press conference, ostensibly to promote 
Information Technology Month, last 
weekend’s Hackathon and this weekend’s 
Vermont Tech Jam expo and job fair. 

Two-and-a-half weeks before the elec - 
tion, Shumlin also probably liked the idea 
•| of aligning himself with a successful, high- 
2 tech firm that’s growing jobs in Vermont 
n — and few companies are doing that as 


successfully as MyWebGrocer. Founded 12 
years ago by brothers J erry. Rich and Brian 
Tarrant, the online shopping and market - 
ing firm has been on a hiring streak lately. 
In 2012 alone, the company added 60 new 
employees, bringing its workforce to a 
grand total of 180. Two of those employees 

— both earlobe-plug-sportingyoungmen 

— spoke at last week’s press conference. 
The company has more than two dozen 
Champlain College grads on staff. 

MyWebGrocer now occupies two 
floors and 50,000 square feet of the his - 
toric Champlain Mill it purchased and 
renovated in June 2011; the company 
plans to keep much of the building vacant 
to allow for future growth as it expands 


in Europe, New Zealand and elsewhere 
around the world. According to Brian, 
the brothers envision the Champlain Mill 
eventually becoming a technology hub for 
all of Chittenden County. 

Jerry, the oldestTarrant brother, ran 
last week’s press conference. Although he 
still looks like the pro hockey player he 
once was — Jerry, 46, skated with the New 
York Rangers, Calgary Flames and Ottawa 
Senators organizations — he usually cedes 
the center ice to his younger brother. Rich 
Jr., 45, who’s the CEO and public face of 
MWG. If he hadn’t been traveling that 
week. Rich Jr. would probably have been 
at the podium. 

The three brothers — all equal 


partners in MWG - have a working re - 
lationship that is not unlike the dynamic 
of a sports team. Each seems to approach 
his role with drive and determination 
but also with an egoless appreciation 
of what other key players bring to the 
game. Jerry, MWG’s chief financial of 
fleer, is often credited with hatching the 
idea for MyWebGrocer. But neither he 
nor his brother Brian, 42, is listed on the 
company’s website as part of the senior 
management team. 

“For MyWebGrocer, Rich is the CEO, 
and Brian and I respect that,” Jerry ex - 
plains. “A company has to have a captain 
and a leader.” 

MWG’s no-star approach may also be 



a reaction to the high-profile intensity of 
the man who spawned these three sons 
— and two daughters, neither of whom is 
involved in the family business. Patriarch 
Richard E. Tarrant Sr. cofounded IDX 
Systems of South Burlington and later 
sold the health care software company to 
General Electric in 2005 for $1.2 billion. 
A year later, he ran for the US. Senate on 
the Republican ticket and lost badly to 
then-Rep. Bernie Sanders in what is still 
considered to be the most expensive state- 
wide race in Vermont history. 

Privately held, MyWebGrocer isn’t 
required to report its revenue figures, 


T he Tarrant siblings grew up on Ledge 
Road in Burlington's Hill Section. All 
three boys attended Rice Memorial High 
School in South Burlington, and later, the 
University of Vermont. 

Like their dad, an all-American basket- 
ball player at St. Michael's College who 
was drafted by the Boston Celtics, they 
were all competitive college athletes. Rich 
and Brian played hoops together at UVM 

(Rich was team captain); Jerry skated for 
UVM's hockey team before going pro in 
the US. and Europe. 

They followed their father into busi- 


though Jerry says the 
company has been grow- 
ing at an annual rate of 
40 percent for the last 
five years. By its own 
choosing, MyWebGrocer 
isn’t included in Vermont 
Business Magazine's 
annual “Book of Lists,” 
which ranks Vermont 
employers by size, rev- 
enues and growth rate. 
As Rich puts it, "There 
is very little value in 
disclosing those metrics 
publicly." 

Jerry agrees, saying 
he and his brothers 


WE WORK 
REALLY WELL 
TOGETHER. 

A LOT OF 
FAMILIES DON'T. 

BRIAN TARRANT 


call t 


■selves.” 


“don’t like t 
much attention 

Paul Plunkett, a senior vice 
president at Hickok & Board man 
of Burlington, has been prosid- 


ing c 


rcial i 



Tarrant brothers since 1994, when 
they founded their first joint 
venture. Amicus Healthcare , 

Living Centers, for patients TECH JAM 
with dementia. issue 

“These are very modest in- 
disiduals who want to fly under the radar,” 

Plunkett says. “At the end of the day, it’s 
not about them. It’s about MyWebGrocer. 

That’s their emphasis.” 

Indeed, while many family-owned 
partnerships fail due to sibling squabbles, 
the Tarrant brothers thrive by divvy- 
ing up management duties according to 
each of their respective strengths: Jerry 
is the numbers guy. Rich is the CEO and 
chief salesman. Brian is the manager of 
the physical plant and is the behind-the- 
scenes strategist. 

“We work really well together. A lot 
of families don’t,” says Brian. “Sure, we 
have our quibbles every now and then, but Rich gained unique insights into assessing 


coattails — or his line 
of credit. Brian says 
Tarrant Sr. wouldn’t let 
any of his kids work for 
him at IDX, nor would 
he let them invest in 
IDX stock once the com- 
pany went public. The 
latter precaution, Jerry 
explains, was in part 

insider trading. 

“We were raised 
learning that you had 

and don’t expect any 
handouts,” Brian recalls. 
“I had a lawn-mowing 
business in fifth grade and he 
wouldn't even let us mow the 
lawns over there.” 

All three brothers earned 
their business degrees at UVM 
before going their separate ways, 
albeit briefly. In 1993, Brian headed 
to San Diego, where he says he 
played a lot of volleyball, tended 
bar and began exploring pro- 
spective business avenues in a 
field then in its infancy: assisted living. 

In those years, Brian says, specialized- 
care facilities for patients with Alzheimer’s 
and other forms of dementia were still 
somewhat rare. As Brian recalls, a lot of 
developers who were building nursing 
homes made the mistake of treating them 
as real-estate ventures rather than what 
they actually are: health care facilities. Not 
surprisingly, many went bankrupt. 

Around that same time, Brian’s older 
brother. Rich, was working in New York 
City at a brokerage firm handling health 
care properties such as hospitals and nurs- 
ing homes. It was there, Brian says, that 


mostly we’re arguing around the margins. 
It's always been a democracy with us.” 

Rich echoes that sentiment “The com- 
petition is to win and be successful as an 
organization, not to compete with each 
other within the organization,” he says. 
“We work hard at reminding employees 
that MWG is one team." 


the value of such facilities, knowledge that 
ultimately proved useful when the broth- 
ers launched Amicus. 

‘We had the idea that we could provide 
assisted living better than the alternatives 
that were out there,” says Jerry, who spent 
his hockey off-season educating himself 
about long-term health care. “What we all 
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found was, this was a population that was 
falling through the cracks. There wasn’t 
something really dedicated to these folks." 

It would have been logical for the 
brothers to turn to their father, who’d 
made his fortune in the health care indus- 
try, to invest in their joint venture. The old 
man offered them advice but no financial 
help. The brothers had to pool their re- 
sources and find other start-up capital on 
their own in order to get Amicus off the 
ground. 

“We got turned down from our first 
bank locally," Brian recalls. “If my dad 
was on that note, we probably would have 
gotten the loan no problem.” Brian won't 
reveal the name of the bank but adds, 
“they’re still here.’’ 


Jerry recalls. “All you have to do is drive 
down the 1-93 corridor and all you see are 
billboards: 'Has your loved one been hurt 
in a nursing home?'" 

By the time of the dotcom boom, 
in the late 1990s, the brothers were 
eyeing the internet for their next busi- 
ness opportunity but were unsure on a 
specific area of focus. After about six 
months of kicking around ideas, Brian 
recalls, Jerry mentioned online grocery 
shopping. 

Initially, Brian says, the brothers as- 
sumed they were too late to get into that 
business — until they did some research. 
What already existed was Webvan, an 
online credit and grocery delivery busi- 
ness, which went belly up in 2001 in what’s 



At its peak, Amicus had about 300 
employees and 300 beds at five facili- 
ties in Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
While Jerry and Brian ran the business, 
Rich founded Nationwide Health Care 
Advisors, which handled mergers and 
acquisitions of similar properties. 

The Tarrants put a lot of sweat equity 
into their facilities. “We were talking to 
each other on Christmas Eve making sure 
we had good coverage," Jerry says of the 
staffing challenges. “You don’t get that at 
the big corporations." 

Brian adds, “It was a lot of 3 a.m. phone 

Ultimately, Amicus proved unsustain- 
able for the Tarrant team. Brian says he 
was spending too much time on the road at 
the expense of his family back in Vermont. 
For Jerry, it was the litigious nature of 
the health care industry that ultimately 
turned him off. 

“Everything was about liabilities,” 


considered one of the biggest dotcom flops 

According to Brian, Webvan had a ter- 
rible business model. The company built 
its own warehouses and delivery fleets 
in an industry notorious for low profit 
margins. 

MyWebGrocer took the opposite 
approach. Its concept was to let the 
supermarket chains manage their own 
infrastructure while MWG would become 
the online grocery shopping — or OGS — 
software company supporting their sales. 

In 2000, the Tarrants founded 
MyWebGrocer with help from Tim 
Kenney, a high school friend who had 
worked at IDX. At the time, Kenney was 
CEO and founder of a Vermont software 
company called NYBOR Corporation. 
While none of the Tarrants “wade into the 
weeds” of writing computer code, Kenney 
describes Rich as a “product designer” 
who plays an active role in quality control. 



As Brian tells it, they approached 
Kenney with the idea for MWG and nego- 
tiated a deal with him to do create a mock- 
up demo. They sold the software to their 
first client, Geissler's Supermarkets in 
Connecticut, before the system was even 
up and running. 

Because Kenney built it all at a dis- 
counted rate, "we gave him shares,” Brian 
says, admitting, at the start, “It was all a bit 
of smoke and mirrors.” 

Today, Kenney is chief operating officer 
of MyWebGrocer, now the nation’s largest 
provider of digital grocery services. Its 
clients include some of the biggest names 
in the supermarket industry, including 
Kroger, A&P, Winn-Dixie, Albertson's and 
Price Chopper. 

Kenney’s take on the Tarrants? While 
they're aggressive, he says, they’re also 
“business conservative, which is the 
reason why they’r 


able 




kind of growth with- 
out gigantic sums of 
extra capital coming 
in.” In short, he adds, 
they run a profitable 
business that grows 
only as their profits do. 

“That was the 
philosophy at IDX,” 
Kenney adds, "and I 
think it's the philoso- 


After living through the experience of 
their father’s bruising senatorial campaign 
of 2006, none expresses any desire to run 
for elected office. 

“It was hard,” Jerry admits. “You went 
from having a dad that everyone liked 
when he was the president and CEO of 
IDX, which was a large employer and gave 
a lot of money to charity." (Tarrant Sr. has 
been a generous philanthropist, especially 
to higher ed, as evidenced by the buildings 
at Champlain College and St. Michael's 
College that bear his name.) “Then as soon 
as he ran as a Republican, he was the devil 
to half the state. That's a hard thing to 
take.” Or, to explain to his kids, apparently. 

Rich sounds equally soured on elec- 
toral politics. 

“I would not say that our political 
system is conducive to making tough deci- 
sions or getting anything done,” Rich says, 
“with the exception of 
re-election, which seems 
to drive all decisions in 

To date, none of the 
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getting MWG off the 
ground, he has served 
as a reliable sound- 
ing board for ideas. 

According to Kenney, 
it's not uncommon to 
see the elder Tarrant BOB Bl 

in the office. His own 
company, Marathon 
Health, which provides health care to 
large, self-insured businesses and munici- 
palities, is right downstairs, on the fourth 
floor of the Champlain Mill. 

All three sons say their father's input 
has been invaluable to their success. 

"My favorite line of his, ‘The harder 
you work, the luckier you get.’ That’s 
what I believe in," says Jerry. “I’m not 
super smart, but I feel like I can outwork 


Others at 


st about the sib- 


“I think the world of those guys," says 
Bob Bloch, director of the Bring Your Own 
Business program, which helps young en- 
trepreneurs at Champlain College develop 
their businesses. “It’s unusual for a second 
generation to reach the same level of suc- 
cess as their dad, but they’ve really made 
their mark as entrepreneurs.” 

There are two areas in which the 
Tarrants are not likely to follow Rich Sr. 


hard to sway the political 
process with his check- 
book. Unlike their father, 
who's donated more than 
$25,000 to the Republican 
Party and several of its 
candidates since 2007, 
the 


recent Federal Election 
Commission filings. Prior 
to that, Brian and Rich 
each gave $1000 to GOP 
House candidate Martha 
Rainville, and Jerry do- 
nated $1000 to the 2004 
Bush-Cheney campaign. 
Another paternal 
OCH path that doesn’t appeal 

to the Tarrant brothers: 
taking their company 
public. When asked if there’s an IPO in 
MyWebGrocer’s future, Jerry is unequivo- 
cal: “God, no!" he says, remembering all 
the stress his father experienced after IDX 
went public. 

“The pressure he felt of letting down 
investors, letting down friends and people 
in the community ... It’s a lot of pres- 
sure," he says. “He couldn’t tell them if 
he was going to miss a number. And you’ll 
miss a number eventually, unless you’re 
cheating." 

Of course, there's no reason to cheat 
when you’re winning. And from the looks 
of it, the Tarrants have every reason to be 
all in — and enjoying — the game. ® 
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There’s a Map For That 

What happens when old-school cartography meets new-school technology? 
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B ill Morris had a hunch any mention of “legisla - 
tive reapportionment” would put the aver 
age Vermonter to sleep. But when the city of 
Burlington set out to redraw its ward boundaries 
earlier this year, Morris was uniquely positioned to make 
it more engaging — with maps. 

The cartographer behind GeoSprocket built an online 
tool that allowed city residents to pencil in the boundar - 
ies of Burlington’s neighborhoods as they saw them. 
Where did the Old North End give way to the 
Intervale? Where did the Hill Section start and 
the downtown district end? 

His premise was that Burlington didn't 
really know where its distinctive neighbor 
hoods began and ended — and he figured those 
boundaries, both formal and informal, had con- 
sequences for city services, politics and identity. 

Thanks to Morris’ mapping tool, 120 
Burlingtonians were able to add feedback 
about their neighborhood boundaries to this 
important but arcane civic rite. The map made 
the process not only more engaging, but also 
more democratic, and the results of the proj - 
ect are being included in the package of statistics, voter 
turnout patterns and various scenarios city councillors are 
considering. 

It’s a good example of the radical shift underway in the 
field of digital mapmaking. Even 10 years ago, mapping 
software was still incredibly expensive and difficult to 
use. Maps cost tens of thousands of dollars to make, and 
to share them, you had to print and distribute hard-copy 

That’s all changing very quickly. The maps of today 
are mobile, intuitive and fueled by a rapidly expanding 


catalogue of data to which laypeople — sometimes un - 
knowingly — contribute. 

What does that mean for Vermont’s map enthusiasts? 
From natural resource applications to civic engagement, 
new mapping technology is changing the way we do busi- 
ness. Crowd-sourced maps can pinpoint areas of signifi- 
cant damage after natural disasters Better mapping tech- 
nology is helping farmers mitigate pollution and giving 
scientists better tools for managing die environment 
‘The evolution is pretty phenomenal,” 
says David Healy, vice president of Stone 
Environmental in Montpelier. 

Vermont’s well poised to take advantage of 
new technology in the field. Back in the 1980s, 
the state recognized the utility of geographic in- 
formation systems — commonly called GIS. The 
technology combined cartography, statistical 
analysis, and data collection and storage. 

That put Vermont ahead of the curve, says 
Leslie Pelch, the outreach coordinator for the 
Vermont Center for Geographic Information. In 
1988 the state tasked VCGI with collectinggeo- 
graphic data in an attempt make sure individual 
projects and companies weren’t duplicating efforts. It 
worked. T oday VCGI — an agency started by the state that 
now runs as a public nonprofit — holds an enormous cata- 
logue of local data sets, ranging from health and human 


For a long time that data was primarily in the hands 
of trained experts working on complex, sometimes buggy 
software. The software got stronger and the tools more 
portable, but even as recently as five or six years ago most 
GIS required expensive proprietary software. 

“GIS, it was clear at that point, was die realm of 
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can high-tech maps chart the course fora cleaner. 


group; before that, he assisted in starting the state’s Gis 












specialists,” says Morris, the CIS consul- 
tant behind the Burlington neighborhoods 
map and a champion of what he calls the 
“democratization'’ of mapping. 

That started changing with MapQuest 
and the 2005 launch of Google Maps. 
Later that year, Google released the even 
more powerful and comprehensive Google 
Earth - an event Pelch calls the “Google 
Earth revolution.” For the first time, she 
says, your average web user could build his 
or her own map online without any sort 
of expert training. That opened the flood- 
gates. Now there are a number of open- 
source mapping tools online ranging from 
fairly user-friendly options, like Google, to 
sophisticated tools such as the Quantum 
GIS project. 

John Van Hoesen, an associate pro- 
fessor of geology and environmental 
studies at Green 
Mountain College, 
calls this shift 
from proprietary 
software to tools 
for the everyman 
“neo-geography." 

Van Hoesen 
directs GMC’s 
new Community 
Mapping Lab, 
where community 
members bring real-world problems to 
GIS students. Together, they have made 
maps tracking local issues such as poten- 
tial milfoil growth in Lake St. Catherine, 
food deserts in Rutland County and the 
migration routes of black bears and bob- 
cats from the Adirondacks to the Green 
Mountains. 

“Historically the community member 
would come in to me and say, ‘We need 
help,’ and then me, as the person with the 
GIS background, would say, ‘Okay,’” ex- 
plains Van Hoesen. But he acknowledges 
an explosion of technology in the last six 
or eight months has altered that dynamic. 
•With these tools, and Google Earth and 
Google Maps are included in this, people 
can go out and make their own maps ... that 
they don’t need an expert for anymore.” 

The possibilities are seemingly end- 
less. A teacher in Montpelier equipped 
his students with handheld GPS units 
and helped them map, identify and then 
eradicate invasive weeds. A tech-center 
instructor is using similar technology to 
monitor a sugar bush: His class will plot 
the locations of individual trees, monitor 
sap amounts and sugar count and then 
track any special treatments applied to 
areas of the sugar bush. 


The ubiquity of new apps, online tools 
and DIY maps may make cartographers out 
of hobbyists — but cartographic expertise 
is by no means obsolete. Crowd-sourced 
data, for instance, feels “very out of control 
to GIS people," says Pelch. After decades 
of being the authoritative sources on data 
collection and management, she calls the 
technology shift of the last few years “a 
culture change. It’s letting go, which is 
very difficult." 

That, argues Bill Hegman, a GIS spe- 
cialist and teaching fellow at Middlebury 
College, is actually a good argument for 

only as good as the data behind them,” 
says Hegman. He points out that with a lot 
of new maps or apps, it’s hard to trust or 
verify that data. He argues the world still 
needs trained geographers versed in the 


sometimes complicated, messy and techni- 
cal analysis that goes on behind the scenes 

Another concern is privacy; geograph- 
ically-specific data is tied up in online and 
cellphone interactions such as text mes- 
sages, Facebook updates and Twitter posts, 
and increasingly companies are “mining” 
that data for advertising. 

“I think folks are correct to be very cau- 
tious,” says Morris. ‘We as a society, we as 
a technology-based world, we’re leaving 
behind data tracks that can be used and be 
mapped, and we don’t even know it some- 
times.” Morris admits those trails could 
potentially be used for good or evil, though 
he tends to be generally optimistic. 

“This is not a new question,” says 
Hegman. He saw concerns crop up 20 
years ago, when the state of Vermont 
started digitizing parcel maps for indi- 
vidual towns. Some landowners worried 
that Big Brother was suddenly tracking 
individuals and ownership. 

When it comes to privacy, Hegman 
says, ‘We need to continue to scrutinize it.” 

In general, mapping enthusiasts seem 
more interested in imagining the frontiers 
for their fast-changing industry than in 
parsing the privacy debate. Which begs the 


question: What is coming next in a field 
that’s already seen such rapid growth? 

Hegman thinks the next big wave of 
change will likely involve LIDAR — short 
for Light Detection and Ranging — that 
uses laser pulses to measure everything 
from wind potential to tree health and 
digital elevation. The remote sensing 
technology can collect incredibly detailed 
information that once required far more 
legwork. Now, Hegman says, a developer 
has to send a surveying team out to care- 
fully map the contours and elevation of a 
potential subdivision — a costly proposi- 
tion. Soon a small airborne drone outfitted 
with LIDAR technology will take care of 
that same job more quickly and affordably. 

In fact, the Vermont Electric Power 
Company already uses LIDAR in the field 
— for instance, to identify vegetation that 
might be growing 
too close to their 

Similarly, Stowe- 
based Utility Risk 
Management 

LIDAR-equipped 
helicopters to pre- 
dict changes in in- 


power lines due to 
load, temperature and other factors. 

Healy predicts we'll soon see GIS put 

Imagine, he says, a map that tracks migrat- 
ing whales and adjusts shipping channels 
accordingly to protect endangered spe- 
cies. Closer to home, he suspects a time 
will come when VTrans can alert drivers 
about higher-than-usual rates of deer or 
moose hits along a section of road. He 
thinks more cities will put their crime data 
on public maps with real-time updates. 
Such innovations could lead to specific, 
targeted solutions to problems for which 
taxpayers and businesses now pay dearly. 

Moving forward, is there a place where 
amateur mapmakers and GIS specialists 
can meet? Most experts can picture it; just 
don’t ask them for the coordinates. © 
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FUELED BY A RAPIDLY 
EXPANDING CATALOGUE OF DATA. 



THE RIGHT 
PLACE. 


A lot is happening. around 
town, and the volunteer partners 
of Newport City Renaissance 
deserve a big thanks. Their 
help was essential in Newport 
becoming the first city in Vermont 
to adopt form-based code, 
will streamline the permitting 
process for the Renaissance 
Block, Newport Marina and 
Waterfront Resort; will save the 
city and investors both time and 
money. Newport has never been 
more ready for a booming future. 


THE RIGHT 
PEOPLE. 



RENAISSANCE BLOCK 

MAIN STREET, NEWPORT, VT. 


Visit 

DiscoverNewportVT.com 

for more details and sign up 
to receive our monthly newsletter. 
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How to Hack It 
in a Hackathon 

Lessons from a 24-hour coding project in Winooski 


R emember college — specif! cally, 
the all-nighters powered by 
energy drinks and junk food? A 
“hackathon" is kind of like that. 

A bunch of computer programmers with 
an array of skills get together, and each one 
tries to build something within 24 hours — 
sleep deprivation be damned. 

MyWebGrocer hosted Vermont’s fi rst 
hackathon in 2011 ; it has since evolved into 
a larger event called HackVT. Last Friday 
night, more than 100 participants on 32 
teams were tasked with an open-ended 
mission: employ Vermont data to make 
something useful for the state. The data 
sources ranged from government statistics 
on labor trends to an index of Vermont 
beers. You could use them to create a 
mobile app, a desktop website, whatever — 
anything for “the benefi t of Vermont.” 

Havingcovered the event as a journalist 
last year, I decided to switch teams and try 
my hand at “hacking" this time around. 

In the interest of full disclosure — and 
of ensuring that this piece isn’t just one 
long humblebrag — I should mention that 

s to help users fi nd farmers markets in 
o Vermont, received an honorable mention 
t; and netted me a giant check for $250. The 

o built a web app that visualizes business 
g openings and closings over time on a map, 
e> broken down by sector and location. It 
was a fascinating example of how digital 
platforms let us visualize data and stories 

” Here are some of the things I learned at 
? my fi rst hackathon: 

5 

3 If at first you don’t 
succeed, google, 
w google again. 

< Here’s the wonderful thingabout making 
z stu° on the internet: No matter what’s 
2 vexing you, someone else has inevitably 
had this problem before. And there’s 
almost always more than one way to fi x it. 

A computer is great at tellingyou some- 
things wrong — or just refusing to do what 
you think you told it to do — but it’s not so 
S good at telling you why something wen t awry. 

Luckily, there are great resources 
S penned by real live humans to help you 


self-diagnose and correct just about any- 
thing In lieu of an owner’s manual for the 
internet, this works pretty well: Google 
(or Bing, whatever) your problem, and 
you’ll fi nd no shortage of solutions from 
the great online developer communities, 
such as StackOverfi ow or the WordPress 
forums. Countless blog posts and videos 
provide tutorials and solutions to common 
issues, too. 

Prime example: The Google Maps ap- 
plication programming interface (API) 
allows web developers to insert Google 
Maps centered on a given location. Like 
most Google products, it's absurdly simple, 
even for me as an amateurish developer 
— but it wasn’t playing nicely with my 
site, developed in WordPress and jQuery 
Mobile. It took a little e° ort to fi nd a 
workaround that functioned correctly, but 
I stumbled across one on my third Google 
result. The trick I needed wasn’t included 
in Google's o' cial documentation, but a 


fellow coder I found online forged his own 
way, and it worked for me, too. 

Even when you’re working on a project 
alone, like I was, the internet always has 
your back. Just google it. 

Stay away from 
the Red Bull. 

Seriously. That shit is bad for you. 

Not only did I eschew all energy drinks 
during the hackathon, but I didn’t drink 
any co° ee, either, committing a sacrilege 
against both coding and journalism in the 

Instead, I drank the equivalent of 
several bottles of cold water over the 24 
hours. The subsequent hourly pee breaks 
provided ample opportunity to clear my 
mind as well as my bladder. Get up, walk 
around, do jumping jacks, go outside for 
some fresh air; a refreshed mind yields 
long-term productivity that more than 


makes up for the time away from your 
computer. 

Did I mention the HackVT swag bag? 
Every participant got one, and among the 
branded T-shirts, gadgets and trinkets 
was a hearty acorn squash. Geeks are not 
known for wise dietary choices, but good 
on HackVT for trying to change that A 
healthy coder is a good coder. 

Get some sleep. 

Staying up for 24 hours in the name of 
creation is a romantic idea, but science 
says sleep is good for you. I’m sure the 
HackVT participants dozing o° at their 
desks would agree. 

Fortunately for me, I don’t live far from 
the Champlain Mill, so I got to sleep in 
my own bed for about fi ve hours early on 
Saturday morning (I had planned to leave 
the hack space an hour earlier than I did, 
but I was on a roll for a while there.) When 
I arrived back at the Mill around 8:30 a.m.. 



I was working much faster, and more pro- 
ductively, than I was at 2 a.m. 

It’s tough to stay focused when you’re 
sleep deprived. 

Think small 
and fail quickly. 

My goal in entering HackVT wasn’t to win 
anything — I only dabble in code as part of 
my day job, so my expectations were low. I 
just thought it would be a fun way to learn 
some new skills and practice old ones. 

What I failed to consider was that not 
every skill can be learned through cram- 
ming. My initial ideas — a virtual ver- 
sion of the Vermont brewery passport, a 
vaguely defined app for sorting out politi- 


computer rather than any actual humans. 
I have to be in a headphones-on zone with 
nothing to distract me. (See earlier tip 
about drinking lots of water. Without the 
bathroom breaks, I would never be able to 
pull myself away from the screen.) 

Despite the mind games that coding 
plays with you, the end result of the 
creation process is incredibly satisfying. 
When the project you’ve been building is 
finally live and functional, after innumer- 
able false starts and detours, the feeling 
of accomplishment is amazing. Like any 
achievement, it only comes at the end of 
a long, hard road. The difference is that 
when you’re programming, the struggles 
are not physical, or even mentally taxing 
in the traditional way. You have to trick 



cal contributions — involved complicated 
programming tricks in which I didn’t have 
enough expertise. By midnight Friday, I 
realized I'd have to change course to pro- 
duce something that actually worked by 
the end of the hackathon. 

Coming up with groundbreaking ideas 
is the easy part, but seeing them through 
to the end is harder. Greatness takes time, 
and 24 hours isn't much. It’s a perfect 
window of time, however, to take things 
that you already know, add one or two 
small new skills, and come up with some- 
thing simple and effective. 

My farmers market mobile site does 
pretty much one thing. It shows you 
where to find farmers markets. But I was 
happy with how well it did that one thing, 
even if more features could still be added. 
Ideas can evolve, even after the hackathon. 
When time is of the essence, start with one 
healthy seed. 

Do your best not 
to lose your mind. 

I once heard an artist — Vermont native 
Jonathan Harris — say working with com- 
puter code messes with your mind. When 
I’m working on a code-intensive digital 
project, I find myself thinking differently 
— but not in the way those old Apple com- 
mercials had in mind. I get much more 
antisocial, preferring to interact with my 


yourself into thinking in a way that our 
brains are not generally wired to do, no 
matter how rational we think we are. It’s 
a fun, if exhausting, game to play with 
yourself. 

Coding seems like magic to some 
people, especially to those who aren't tech 
savvy. I’ll admit that it feels somewhat 
magical to see a jumble of letters, semico- 
lons and bracket symbols turn itself into a 
smooth, functional app on my iPhone. But 
this loses sight of the fact that computers 
are dumb; they only do what humans tell 
them to. Building a digital application isn’t 
the most tangible form of construction, 
but it’s still hard work done by people At 
the end of the 'thon, when tired, yawning 
hackers presented their projects to other 
tired, yawning hackers, the human ele- 

HackVT rounded up and showed off 
some of the talented, innovative people 
who make up Vermont’s rapidly growing 
tech sector. Just imagine what they can do 
on a full night's sleep. © 

Tyler Machado is the digital media man- 
ager at Seven Days. He graduated from St. 
Michael's College in 2010 with a degree in 
journalism. 
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muslin and aged for at least 10 months at 
the Cellars at Jasper Hill. Its buttery, grassy 
and slightly nutty, with a caramel-like 
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The Crisp, the Dry 
and the Creamy 

Pairing hard ciders with Vermont cheese 

BY CORIN HIRSCH 



P airing food with fermented drinks is one of the sim- 
plest and most accessible blisses in life. Elements in 
each can mirror, highlight or even smother the strong 
qualities — or imbalances — of the other. Pairings can 
render a meal more delicious than the sum of its parts, taking 
tasters on a sensory and intellectual magical mystery tour. 

One of the keys to a successful pairing is choosing items 
produced in the same geographic area: Think oysters and 
Muscadet, mussels and Belgian ale ... or, in Vermont, hard 
cider and cheese. 

Cider, both soft and hard, has long been part of New 
England’s liquid landscape and was once a major presence 
on tables in these parts. After falling into obscurity for more 
than a century, hard cider is having a welcome renaissance. 
Veteran manufacturers such as Eden Ice Cider Company 
have been joined by a tide of artisanal cider makers producing 
styles ranging from still and sweet to dry and fi zzy. V ariations 
are constantly being unearthed and reclaimed, such as Citizen 
Cider’s dry rose cider called bRose (made with apples and 
blueberries), which is so versatile with food that it could seam- 
lessly replace wine at the table. 

Acting on the assumption that cider and cheese are natural 
BFFs in northern climes, I spent a few afternoons pairing the 
two, and it was a blast, as well as illuminating. If you simply 



tasted a spread of these cheeses one after another, you might 
fi nd some very similar in texture and style. But sampling 
shards of each cheese against cider (or even beer or wine) 
throws their individual personalities into sharper relief, coax- 
ing out grassy or nutty notes or making them taste saltier or 
creamier. Given the sheer number of local cheeses, the pairing 
possibilities are nearly endless, but I chose six cheeses and fi ve 
ciders to play around with. Here are the pairings that most 
pleased my palate: 

Citizen Cider bRose plus Green Mountain Blue Cheese 
Gore-Dawn-Zola or Cabot Clothbound Cheddar 

At fi rst sip, bRose maybe mild in fl avor.but its personality 
asserts itself against food. The cider’s fruity fl avors make it a 
natural foil for cheeses with a lot of character, and its e. er- 
vescence can slice through salty cheese with precision. bRose 
blunted the salt of the Gore-Dawn-Zola and coaxed out the 
cheese’s nuttier notes. It also made the Cabot Clothbound 
Cheddar seem creamier than it actually was. But the best 
matches with bRose were some morsels I dragged out of my 
fridge in a pairing frenzy — namely feta, Parmigiano-Reggiano 
and, best of all, fatty, spicy saucisson sec. 

THE CRISP. THE ORY AND THE CREAMY » P.48 
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Slices & 

Soujuk 

SOFIA'S PIZZERIA, Z05 ST. PAUL 
STREET, BURLINGTON. 865-2888 
After dismantling an outdoor 
deck to comply with city 
zoning codes, owner omer 
alicic opened Sofia's pizzeria 
last weekend on the corner 
of St. Paul and Maple streets 
in Burlington. 

The bread and butter of 
Sofia’s offerings are thin- 
crust, 99-cent cheese slices, 
but other pies are topped 
with the likes of smoked beef 
and soujuk — a dry, spicy 
Turkish sausage. 

The rest of the menu is 
an eclectic mix of plates, 
ranging from calzones to 
beef- and cheese-stuffed 
bureks to jalapeno peppers 
stuffed with cabbage to an 
appetizer plate loaded with 
ajvar relish, olives, feta, 
smoked beef and soujuk. 


weathered that lengthy wait, 
two Vermont restaurants 

— CROP BISTRO & BREWERY in 

Stowe and whetstone station 

RESTAURANT AND BREWERY in 

Brattleboro — are poised to 
begin brewing by late fall. 

At Crop, head brewer will 
gilson says the new Bavarian- 
built, 8.5-barrel system has 
arrived in town and will be 
installed in the pub room 
within a few weeks. Gilson 
says the staff is “crossing 
our fingers” that beer will 
flow by mid-December. 
"We’ll have a standard beer 

— a session beer — then a 
number of rotating, eclectic, 
more challenging beers,” says 
Gilson, who has brewed for 
more than 20 years in Utah, 
Wyoming, New Hampshire 
and Vermont. A lover of 
German styles, Gilson envi- 
sions a likely lineup includ- 
ing ales, lagers and German 
wheat beers. 



Sofia's is open seven days 
a week, from 11 a.m. to 11 
p.m., and offers both takeout 
and delivery. 


An Axis of Beer 

TWO VERMONT RESTOS ARE 
CLOSE TO OPENING THEIR OWN 
BREWERIES 

One factor that can delay the 
opening of new craft brewer- 
ies is the waiting time for 
equipment, which is in ever- 
heavier demand. Now, having 


At the opposite end of 
the state. Whetstone Station 
recently opened its rustic 
indoor dining room after 
serving on the deck for its 
first few months. Soon, the 
owners hope to put the last 
piece of the puzzle in place 
when they crank up a nano- 
sized 3.5-barrel brewery, a 
pilot system acquired from 
Aztec Brewing Company in 
San Diego. 


The Kindest Cut 

BRIDGE STREET 8UTCHERY TO OPEN IN WAITSFIELD 
“It’s going to be a culinary mecca,” Jeff Lynn says of 
Bridge Street in Waitsfield. 

He’s not wrong. The complex straddling Bridge and 
Main streets was already shaping up to be a miniature 
version of Mario Batali’s Eataly, with vegetarian mint 
restaurant and tea lounge; Italian comfort-food eatery 
peasant; bakery and ice cream shop the sweet spot; and 
waitsfield wine shoppe just across the street. With the 
addition of bridge street butchery in the first week in 
December, the effect will be complete. 

The butcher shop will be located at 40 Bridge Street, 
next door to Peasant, the former home of chef jason 
guusano's green cup cafe. Gulisano, who has moved on 
to meat cutting at the royal butcher in Randolph, is not 
affiliated with Bridge Street Butchery. However, his 
parents, sam and Barbara gulisano, are Lynn's landlords. 



Lynn, the former chef-owner of sweet wood grill & 
bar at powder hound in Warren, is impressed with the 
work the couple did to restore the complex following its 
near-destruction by the wrath of Irene, "The Gulisanos 
probably should have had the building condemned,” 
Lynn says. "But they’ve been working tirelessly to 
restore it to its former glory. [The space] is beautiful and 
pristine.” 

Most likely, the meat will be, too. Lynn says his focus 
will be on local cuts from growers, including boyden farm 
in Cambridge and neill farm in Waitsfield, which made 
the transition from dairy to meat earlier this year. The 
meatcutter also expects to use high-quality, sustainable 
flesh from a few nonlocal companies such as Niman 

Seafood will come exclusively from wood mountain 
fish. “It's the nicest stuff you can get anywhere in 
Vermont, and [ethan wood] works with producers and 
fishermen who are responsible," says Lynn. The chef 
will make six to eight different homemade sushi rolls 
every day — currently available nowhere else in the 
Mad River Valley — as well as nigiri sushi and sashimi. 

In summer, Lynn will have a full raw bar; he envisions 
customers taking their seafood to picnic outside by the 
Mad River. 

Other prepared foods will include sandwiches made 
from Boar’s Head, house-roasted and imported specialty 
meats. Cheeses, most of them local, will be available on 
sandwiches or sliced to take home. It's just one more 
delicious sign that post-Irene Waitsfield is rebounding. 
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Eden Vermont Ice Cider Heirloom 
Blend plus Cobb Hill Ascutney 
Mountain 

Dessert wine is a classic pairing for 
blue cheese, so it’s no surprise that the 
slightly honeylike Eden Ice Cider made 
Gore-Dawn-Zola taste like it was on ste- 
roids. A pairing with Cabot Clothbound 
Cheddar made the cider seem silky and 
the cheese saltier, while the Bonnieview 
Farm Coomersdale pairing was dis- 
cordant. Eden Ice Cider found its best 
match in Ascutney Mountain, which 
it transformed into a superlatively 
complex cheese: Hints of caramel and 
lemon peel overlaid each other, while 
the cheese softened the cider’s edges 
and brought out its sweetness. 


Champlain Orchards Vermont 
Sparkling Ice Cider plus Twig Farm 
GoatTomme 

Surprisingly, this cider fought the 
Gore-Dawn-Zola every step of the 
way and wilted against some of the 
other cheeses. However, the Twig 
Farm Goat Tomme was a clear match 
— it made the cider’s flavors explode, 
highlighting previously hidden tannic 
and savory qualities that balanced 
its sweetness. For its part, the cider 
rendered the Twig Farm a melting, 
scrumptious, almost alpine treat. The 


More food after the 
classified section, page 49 
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II side dishes 
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Though Whetstone co- 
owner TIM brady says he'll 
serve as the head brewer 
of sorts, he sees the brewery 
as a collaboration between 
himself, other restaurant 
employees and talented 
regional home brewers who 
can come in to brew their 
own creations. 

The entire brewery will 
be encased in stainless 
steel so it can be easily 
sterilized — allowing the 
crew to play with different 
yeasts, Brady says. “We’ll 
try doing sours and Brett" 
short for Brettanomyces, 
the wild yeast some brewers 
use to create earthy, funky 
flavors in their ales. “It will 
be quasi-experimental,” he 
adds. Since Brady expects 
turn out Whetstone’s own 
beer in small batches and le 
it commandeer just one of 
15 taps behind the bar, the 
brewers will have freedom t 
try out various possibilities, 
he says. “If anything turns 
out fantastic, we can cross 
that road when we get to it.’ 



Crumbs 

LEFTOVER FOOD NEWS 
This summer, the rovetto 

BROTHERS INTERNATIONAL 
RESTAURANT GROUP’S POSITIVE 

pie empire expanded, with 


Stowe. Now, the Montpelier 
restaurant is going upscale 
with new chef bill small. 

Vermont native Small 
comes fresh from 


in Stowe, where 
he has been chef 
since 2001. Before 
that, he worked his 
way through celeb 
chef Todd English's 
Boston-based 
Olives Group, and 
eventually opened 
Greg Norman's 
Australian Grille in 
T South Carolina as 

I executive chef. 

Small will start 
putting his own stamp 

Pie menu on Friday, 
lending it a higher-end 
edge. New dishes include 
a porchetta sandwich 
served with gremolata 
on house-made bread; 
and fontina and Parmesan 
risotto with barbecued-beef 
short ribs. 




Locals who are chuffed that 
the owners of the misery 
loves co. food truck plan to 
open an eatery in Winooski 
can express themselves with 
their wallets, even before the 
grill starts smoking. Owners 

NATE WADE, LAURA WADE and 

$20,000 in the next 10 days 
to aid their migration from 
Winnebago to storefront, 
with some of those funds 
coming from a crowdfunding 
campaign run by Vermont 
company localvore today. 

The campaign kicked off 
with a party last weekend 
and continues on the web, 
where potential funders can 
watch a video of the three- 
some talking about their 
plans. Pledges are rewarded 
with various swag — for 
instance, $10 earns a “firm 
handshake,” $250 lands 
donors a pasta class and 
supper, and a $5000 pledge 
scores all of the rewards plus 
an annual dinner for two for 
the life of the restaurant. 

Donate at localvoretoday. 
com/deals/miserylovesco. 


Ascutney Mountain pairing was also 
good, emphasizing the cider’s long, 
sweet, juicy finish. 

Farnum Hill Semi-Dry Cider plus 
Von Trapp Farmstead Oma 

This cider faltered against the Gore- 
Dawn-Zola and Coomersdale, per- 
formed decently but not stunningly 
with the Clothbound Cheddar and 
Twig Farm and absolutely sang with 
the Oma, coaxing out the cheese’s cit- 
rusy notes and taking on airy and light 
qualities. 

Le Poire de Lavoie plus Von 
Trapp Farmstead Oma or Cabot 
Clothbound Cheddar 

Ixnay on the Gore-Dawn-Zola — this 
pear cider was just OK with Twig Farm 
and pretty good with the Coomersdale. 
But when I paired a few sips with the 
Oma, this thinnish cider became both 


crisper and earthier, while the cheese 
morphed into a nuttier and creamier 
version of itself. The Clothbound 
Cheddar was a hit, too, quickening the 
cider into something fresh and almost 

TWIG FARM GOAT 
TOMMEMADE 
THE CIDER’S 
FLAVORS EXPLODE, 



Final (cider-buzzed and 
cheese-stuffed) thoughts 

It was gratifying to discover that 
almost every cider paired best with a 
different cheese, indicating a degree 
of nuance that speaks to the artistry 
and individual terroirs of local cider 
and cheese makers. Though the Oma 
was the perfect fit for at least two 
ciders, the Clothbound Cheddar was 
the most versatile cheese — it made 
almost nothing taste disagreeable, 
and generally brought out the best in 
whatever it touched. Twig Farm had so 
much character that it seemed to want 
to be on its own; only the Champlain 
Orchards Sparkling Ice Cider didn’t 
interfere with its expression. 

While some of these products may 
seem alike to the casual taster, pairing 
highlights their subtle differences and 
suggests that, at least in the culinary 
world, soulmates do exist. ® 


lake view house 


We wish you a 
safe and spooktacular 

Halloween!!! 




BE SOCIAL. 

JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out shop, 
meet new people and win things 
— doesn't everyone? Sign up to get 
insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 

LIKE/FAN/STALK US 

facebook.com/sevendays.socialclub 




Enfant Terroir-ible 


“terroir” might just as easily be a local 
woodland floor. Fir needles are among 
the ingredients the new chef has brought 
to Caroline’s Fine Dining in Jericho. 

When Caroline’s opened in 2010, 
Chef Joseph Ianelli sought to create a 
hidden gem that would compete with 
fine-dining destinations such as Hen 
of the Wood at the Grist Mill and the 
Kitchen Table Bistro. But when Suzanne 
Podhaizer reviewed the restaurant for 
Seven Days that year, she felt lukewarm 
about the high prices and less-than-ideal 
ingredients. 

Now, with Ianelli relocating to the 
West Coast, Gilman has stepped in, and 
he comes with no formal training but 
plenty of bona fides. The University 
of Vermont graduate worked for the 
state’s Secretary of Agriculture, Charles 
Ross, before transferring his efforts 
to Massachusetts kitchens. His five- 
year plan was to rise to the position of 

both of which he did at Boston comfort 


Gilman's entrees are lustily rustic, 

a and served in lar Ge portions 

ALLY ASSOCIATED WITH FINE DINING. 


food temple Church. Last year, Gilman 
| earned the restaurant a Boston Magazine 
£ Best of Boston award. 

> When he heard of lanelli's departure, 
o Gilman jumped at the chance to return 

> to the Green Mountains. On September 
v 5, he took over at Caroline’s and its more 

casual sister restaurant, the Village Cup. 
While both restaurants already be 
2 longed to the Vermont Fresh Network, 
o Gilman has taken their menus several 
~ steps further in a locavore direction — 

5 he even makes the American cheese on 
— the Village Cup’s burger from scratch. 

I headed to Caroline’s last week to 
M see if Gilman had brought the restaurant 
5 any closer to becoming a fine-dining 
z destination. On a Tuesday night, only a 
S few parties filled the staidly appointed 
space. A very young, formally dressed 
hostess led us to our table in a side 
room just large enough for two. She 
waited until we were both seated before 
handing us our menus clipped to heavy 
wooden boards. 

§ Our outgoing server arrived to fill 
o our water glasses and show us the drink 


menu, dominated by Vermont beers 
and international wines. We stuck to 
water and required countless refills, 
all of which the server or our hostess 
provided wordlessly and immediately. 
Throughout the meal, we felt pampered 
without being suffocated. 

That was lucky, as we were already 
overwhelmed by our dinner options. 
Roasted pheasant with spaetzle and 
pickling-spice vinaigrette? Braised 
rabbit with black-peppercorn pap 
pardelle, baby carrots, Brussels-sprout 
leaves and cave-aged cheddar? Our 
server helped us find our way through 
the appealing menu of Vermont-grown 
ingredients. 

The hostess brought triangles 
of crusty, homemade white bread 
shrouded in an artfully swirled 
napkin. Herbed butter was topped 
with chunky pearls of Himalayan pink 
salt, large and saline enough to set off 
a salt bomb anywhere they landed. 

I tried to avoid them, hoping they 
weren’t indicative of Gilman’s season- 
ing of his dishes. 


The first specimen was a starter of 
pan-seared halloumi. Best known to 
Americans as the cheese in flaming 
Greek saganaki, halloumi is similar to 
mozzarella in texture, but a combina - 
tion of goat and sheep’s milk lends 
it a more acidic, barnyard-y flavor. 
Griddled outside, with a bouncy tex - 
ture within, the cheese was delicious 
but needed more acid to cut through 
the salt. The accompanying salsa verde 
made from Granny Smith apples was 
a beautiful green color, but it lacked 
the necessary tang to do the job. Sweet 
curls of fried parsnip were a welcome 
addition. 

Next came a $12 combination of three 
cured meats. Before Gilman started at 


Caroline’s, he told me he hoped a serious 
charcuterie program would convince 
younger foodies to make the drive to 
Jericho. This sample was easy to share 
and paired with caper berries; boozy, 
nutty Fiddlehead Brewing Company 
beer mustard; and heavily vinegared 
blueberry compote. 

The pate de campagne was just as it 
should be: sturdy but yielding, porky and 
sweetened with tiny onions. A semi-crisp 
jacket of bacon added salt and a chewy 
crunch. The duck rillettes were a little 
sloppy, even for me. The fat was slightly 
melted, making it difficult to scoop the 
duck onto the quartet of crostini that 
came on the plate. My recommendation 
would be to cut the fat — literally. Just 


First Bite: Caroline's Fine Dining, Jericho 

Alic E IEV itt 


W hen food snobs talk about 
“tasting the terroir” in a 
locally sourced meal, they 
usually mean a farm. In 
chef Jonathan Gilman’s kitchen, the 



food 


enough to hold together the meat would 
be perfect. 

Slices of pork belly were simple but 
delectable. A thick strip of what was es- 
sentially lardo or salo gave way to tender 
but hearty streaks of meat. Eaten on 
bread, it felt and tasted very much like 
smalec, the Polish pork-belly-dotted fat 
spread. 

But what of those fir needles? They 
came in the braising jus of an entree 
called the Forest Braised Pork Shank, 
along with hay-smoked fingerling po- 
tatoes. (Black River Produce supplied 
both the local Douglas fir needles and 
the hay.) 

Reading those unlikely ingredients 
on the menu, diners could be forgiven 
for expecting Gilman to produce tiny, 
segregated squares of food on oversized, 
oddly shaped chargers. Full of surprises, 
the chef offers quite the opposite. His 
entrees are lustily rustic, heart}’ and 
served in large portions not usually as- 
sociated with fine dining. At $22, the 
enormous pork shank felt like a steal. 



Not only was it huge, it was delicious. 

Braised just to the point of requir- 
ing no knife, the meat burst with pork 
flavor. The jus wasn't as arboreal as I’d 
hoped, but had a light taste of rosemary. 
Eaten individually, the fir needles tasted 
like the familiar herb but with a subtler, 
more vegetal flavor. 

The waxy, surprisingly large finger- 
lings were also understated, with just 
a kiss of hay-inflected smoke. Meaty 
chunks of acorn squash added a hint of 
sweetness, which mitigated the mineral 
earthiness of tender hen-of-the-woods 
mushrooms. Perhaps the choice of 
fungus was an intentional challenge 
to a more established restaurant. If so, 
Gilman has fired a well-placed first shot 

Vermont-Raised Lamb Meatballs 
defied their simple name. Meltingly 
tender, utterly ungamy lamb was speck- 
led with almost microscopic squares of 
carrot lending the meatballs an unex- 
pected hint of sweetness. That paired 
splendidly with the blackberry mead 
in which the meat was braised — sweet 
and fruity with a touch of booze. Whole 


berries enhanced the flavor and added a 
fun snap. 

The meatballs were piled on a serv- 
ing of creamy polenta surrounded by a 
wall of slightly crisp kale. A hefty heap 
of grated ricotta salata topped the dish, 
creating a blanket of flavor like a fresh 
snowfall. 

Though our entrees made us just 
about due for the vomitorium, we were 
so enjoying ourselves that we charged 

How could we not, when “Cider 
Doughnut” Bread Pudding was one 
of the options? I had to see what was 
behind the mystery quotation marks. 
The answer was that, instead of being 
served as a mound of custard, the pud- 
ding was rolled into five Munchkin- 
sized doughnut holes. Despite their 
delicious cinnamon-apple flavor, the 
tiny “doughnuts” had little room for the 
squishy center that creates true bread- 
pudding magic. 

These mini-doughnuts formed a 
wreath around clothbound-cheddar ice 
cream, which likewise disappointed me. 
While Gilman surmounted the likely 
textural challenges of the endeavor, 
I struggled to taste nutty, tangy aged 
cheese in the frozen dessert. 

Big flavor was no problem for 
Chocolate and Chiles. Apparently sized 
for two (or for one greedy chocolate 
lover), the dessert featured two tri- 
angles of smoked-chocolate semifreddo 
divided by a round almond tuile that 
rose from the plate like the morning 
sun. The smooth, ganache-like choco- 
late was as smoky as promised, flecked 
with high-cacao-content chunks that 
further intensified its flavors. What was 
described as a topping of “ancho chile 
mousse” was texturally more like a thick 
creme anglaise. But it packed a pleasant 
burn that made it hard not to finish both 
slabs of the dessert. Luckily, I exercised 
some control and gave myself leftovers 
to look forward to. 

That won’t be the last of my 
Caroline’s experience. Gilman refers to 
his menu not as seasonal, but as "evolv- 
ing,” meaning it’s constantly changing. 
So while diners may not be able to 
count on trying those fir needles on any 
particular visit, they’re likely to find 
new dishes that exemplify great value 
and a creative take on the locavore 
movement. It looks like Caroline’s is 
finally shaping up to be the destination 
its owner envisioned. ® 




Live Bluearass 6-8pm 
Hardscrabble Hounds 


802.540.3095 • 169 Church St. • Burlington • www.EIGmoCamina.cam • info@elgatocantina.ccin 


; NIGHTS DEALS 


Mon Planet Burger $6 
Tues Maura's Salad $4 

Massaman Red Curry $6 
Wed BBQ Chicken & Ribs § 1 0 


9 Sunday-Thursday 

$3 Draughts 




15 Center St., Burlington 
by phone dailyplanet15.com • 862-9647 


Day of the Dead Celebration 
Friday, November 2nd 
Come Dressed in your best 
costume and celebrate with us as 
we remember those who are gone. 
GIVEAWAYS, DRINK SPECIALS & MORE 


NTT N 


authentic mexican 


• vi-" 



337- O/KaJme TBi/ilAdcuf 78aJ7 

November 10, Elks Club, Burlington 

Cocktails at 6:00, followed by a buffet 


Guest speaker 
Gerald P. Carr 

Col. USMC retired 
Pilot and NASA Astronaut 
Commander Skylab 4 

Candle lighting ceremony for our fallen comrades, 
Taps, Cake Cutting and Dancing 

$35 Per Person • Ticket Deadline: October 30 
Ah are welcome. 

You do not have to have served in the military to attend 



For tickets call: Bill Loney 802-862-2058, 

Jim Chase 802-527-0940 or Jay Miller 802-893-3829 





OCT. 26 1 THEATER 


calendar 


WED. 24 

agriculture 

ENJOY THE WONDERS OF FUNGI: Folks focus 
on the fungus among us as they learn to 
culture and grow mycelium into fungi with Eric 
Swanson of Vermush. Everyone brings home 
an oyster mushroom spawn. Hunger Mountain 
Co-op, Montpelier. 5-7 p.m. $10-12: preregister. 
Info, 223-8004, ext. 202, infoOhungermountain. 


comedy 

IMPROV NIGHT : Fun-loving participants play 
“Whose Line Is It Anyway?“-style games in 
an encouraging environment. Spark Arts. 
Burlington. 8-10 p.m. $7 suggested donation. 
Info. 373-4703. 

STAND-UP COMEDY PERFORMANCE: Rookie 
yuksters produce 2ingy punch lines at the 
culmination of an eight-week comedy class. 
FlynnSpace, Burlington. 7 p.m. $5 suggested 
donation to the FlynnArts Scholarship Fund. 
Info. 863-5966. 

community 

MAD RIVER VALLEY FLOOD RESILIENCY 
PLANNING MEETING : Department of Economic. 
Housing and Community Development staff 
identify and address questions about the local 
watershed, as well as the best ways to protect 
existing buildings, roads and infrastructure. 
Town Hall, More town. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
828-3080 or 828-5228. 

NORTHEAST KINGDOM BEEKEEPERS CLUB 
MEETING : For members who keep nature’s 
busy ones for love and honey, this informative 
gathering features working with wax and pre- 
paring colonies for winter. UVM Extension. SL 
Johnsbury.7 p.m. Free. Info, 595-3005. 

OPEN ROTA MEETING : Neighbors keep tabs 
on the gallery's latest happenings. ROTA 
Gallery, Plattsburgh. N.Y., 8 p.m. Free. Info. 
518-563-0494. 

crafts 

MAKE STUFF! : Defunct bicycle parts become 
works of art and jewelry that will be sold to raise 
funds and awareness for Bike Recycle Vermont 
Bike Recycle Vermont, Burlington, 6-9 p.m. Free. 
Info, 264-9687. 

education 

ACT PREP CLASS : Practice makes perfect: 
Young scholars familiarize themselves with 


study strategies and tips for success. Brownell 
Library, Essex Junction. 7-8:30 p.m. Free: 
space is limited: fi rst come, fi rst served. Info. 
878-6955. 

environment 

ENERGY-EFFICIENCY FORUM Efficiency 
Vermont provides detailed information on 
locking in energy to help municipalities save 
money and improve their public buildings. 

Cole Hall. Shaftsbury, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
888-921-5990. 

etc. 

A TRIBUTE TO GEORGE STONEY: HOW FILM 
CAN CHANGE LIVES : A panel discussion with 
video excerpts honors the late documentary 
fi Immaker, known as the “father of public- 
access TV.' Film House, Main Street Landing 
Performing Arts Center. Burlington, 1-5 p.m. 
Free. Info, 862-3966. ext 16. morourke@cctv.org. 
POSTSECRET LIVE : Frank Warren, the founder 
of an online mail-art project.in which people 
send in postcards containing their deepest 
secrets, shares inspiring and funny stories in a 
multimedia presentation. Ira Allen Chapel. UVM. 
Burlington, 7-9:30 p.m. Free: tickets required. 
Info. 656-2076. 

fi lm 

VERMONT INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL 

" is annual screen fest of independent, interna- 
tional and Vermont-made fi Ims thrills cinema 
nuts with a 10-day lineup. Various Chittenden 
County locations, noon-9 p.m. Various prices, 
see vtiff.org for schedule and locations. Info, 
660-2600, info0vtiff.org. 

food Sc drink 

NEWPORT FARMERS MARKET: Pickles, meats, 
eggs, fruits, veggies, herbs and baked goods 
are a small sampling of the fresh fare supplied 
by area growers and producers. 246 Causeway. 
Newport. 9 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, sargentsbear- 
necessities@gmail.com. 

STOWE RESTAURANT WEEK With cuisine 
praised by Gourmet. Bon Appetit andWine 
Spectator . Vermont’s quintessential ski town 
hosts its second annual celebration of local fare. 
Various locations. Stowe, noon. $15-35 per prix- 
fi xe menu. Info. 253-7321. 
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■IS ARE DUE IN WRITING AT NOON ON THE THURSDAY BEFORE PUBLICATION. 


\ CALENDAR EVENTS IN SEVEN DAYS: 


MAY BE ASKED TO PURCHASE A CLASS LISTING 


DAYS EOITS FOR SPACE AND 
TOPS MAY BE LISTED 
CLASS ORGANIZERS 


Out of This 
World 

Last January, the protagonists 
of The Intergalactic Nemesis 
vanquished sludge monsters from 
outer space. But their quest to quell 
interplanetary apocalypse isn't 
over, and the second installment 
of this “live-action graphic novel” 
arrives at the Flynn on Friday. The 
cosmic crisis this time? A rising 
robot army hell-bent on global 
destruction. Actors and a Foley 
artist deliver a live soundtrack to 
this campy comic-book adventure, 
which plays out on a two-story 
screen. Here’s hoping our heroes 
can save the universe at least once 
more — ’cause rumor has it book 
three is already in the works. 



THE INTERGALACTIC NEMESIS: BOOK TWO: ROBOT PLANET RISING' 

Friday. October 26, 8 p.m.. at Flynn MainStage in Burlington. $15-35. Info. 863-5966. 
fl ynntix.org 


OCT. 18 21 ITHEATER 


Circle of Life 

Disney cited Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet and biblical stories as 
the inspiration for 1994's The 
Lion King. But ancient African 
oral traditions have long told of 
another “Lion King” — Sundiata 
Keita, the fearless founder of the 
Mali empire. It’s the latter tale — 
also one of a king's son and his 
courageous rise to the throne — 
that is celebrated by Burlington's 
Jeh Kulu Dance and Drum 
Theater this week. As the prelude 
to the West African Dance and 
Drum Festival, running November 
1 through 4, the troupe’s brand- 
new ballet sums up the epic- 
account of fate and destiny 
through pounding percussion and 
joyous movement 



SUNDIATA: KING OF THE MALI EMPIRE' 

Saturday. October 27. 2 p.m. (children's matinee) and 8 p.m. (full-length ballet), and 
Saturday. November 3 (full-length ballet), 8 p.m., at Burlington City Hall Auditorium. 
S5-15: free for kids under 3. Info. 863-5966. fl ynntix.org 





OCT. 25-28 1 HOLIDAYS 


Do You Dare? 

Staged in vacant homes near the Burlington International Airport, 
Nightmare Vermont is a chillingly realistic take on the haunted-house 
genre. This interactive Halloween event —described as "walking 
through the movie Resident Evil, only live” — draws on the local talent 
of the Green Mountain Performing Arts Studio, professional dancer 
E- Knock (aka Ernest Phillips) and a top-notch technical crew. The 

well-rehearsed characters, live stage combat and dance. Since partnering 
with the South Burlington Rotary four years ago, this unique blend of 
theater and fear has raised more than 830,000 for the community. 

NigHtmARE VERmoNt 

October 27, 6 p.m.-midnight. and Sunday. October 28, 6-9 p.m.. at 2 Picard 
Circle in south Burlington. $10-15; for ages 13 and up, see website for tour- 
departure times, info, 888-830-0888 or 355-3107. nightmarevermont.org 



Thursday, October 25, 7 p.m. and 9:30 p.m., at Warner Bentley Theater, 


smart 

mouth 


rums, horns, bass — these are a few of the sounds 
that emerge from Adam matta’s lips. Better known 
as the Human Beatboxer, the virtuosic vocal 
percussionist has been called "absolutely unbelievable" 
by Mother Jones. Armed with only a microphone, matta 
is the master of synched beats and turntable scratches 
— but he doesn’t limit himself to hip-hop, as his recent 
work with old-time string band Carolina chocolate 
Drops attests. He'll mouth off even more when joined 
by violinist Julianne carney, guitarist Eyal maoz and 
woodwind player Ned Rothenberg on Thursday. 





Humane 
5* Society 

I of Chittenden County 
Where Best Friends Meet 


One of the 1 00 
“Most Influential People” 
in the world. 


November. 

Meet her at one of her three speaking engagements around town. 

Visit chittendenhumane.org for details, 
or call (802) 862-0135 x 15. 


JWustc. 

Jfterp fllaptng. 
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| ®(j e ©etui Came ®oimt to Vienna. 

It was rumored he’d made a deal THE CLASSICAL STATION 

with the devil. However he did it, ) 

< he was the world s greatest fiddler. IOI.7 FM 

I THE ORIGINAL POP MUSIC 


calendar 


games 

BURLINGTON go CLUB: Folks gather weekly 
to play the deceptively simple — and highly 
strategic — Asian board game. Uncommon 
Grounds. Burlington. 7*9 p.m. Free: bring a set if 
you have one. Info. 860-9587. dfelcan®yahoo. 


health & fitness 
Meoitation a DISCUSSION: Powerful ener- 
gies arise from this participant-led session, 
which chases 30 minutes of meditation with 
a brief reading and discussion. Inspired Yoga 
Studios, Jay, 7-8 p.m. Oonations accepted. Info, 
988-0449. 

kids 

BABYTIME PLAYGROUP: Crawling tots and 
their parents convene for playtime and shar- 
ing. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. Williston. 
10:30 a.m.-noon. Free: preregister. Info, 
658-3659. 

•bull run - : Readers Theater cast members 
stage Paul Fleischman's moving Civil War 

878-6955. 

enosburg PLAYGROUP: Children and their 
adult caregivers immerse themselves in 
singing activities and more. American Legion. 
Enosburg Falls. 10-11:30 a.m. Free. info. 

FAIRFIELD PLAYGROUP: Youngsters entertain 
themselves with creative activities and snack 
time. Bent Northrop Memorial Library, Fairfield. 
10-11:30 a.m. Free, Info. 527-5426. 
FRANKENTOYS WITH TINA LOGAN: Stuffed 
animals and dolls, beware! Crafty young - uns re- 
purpose old toys into little monsters. Brownell 
Library, Essex Junction, 3-4:45 p.m. Free. Info, 

HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: Gigglers and wigglers 
listen to age-appropriate lit. Highgate Public 
Library. 11:15 a.m. Free. Info. 868-3970. 

MAY’S WORLD MUSIC & MOVEMENT: Energetic 
children lace up their dancing shoes for a 
fun class with May Poduschnick. Ilsley Public 
Library. Middlebury, 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Info. 
388-4097. 

MONTGOMERY PLAYGROUP: Little ones exer- 
cise their bodies and their minds in the com- 
pany of adult caregivers. Montgomery Town 
Library. 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free. Info, 527-5426. 
MOVING & GROOVING WITH CHRISTINE: 

TWO- to 5-year-olds jam out to rock-and-roll 
and world-beat tunes. Fletcher Free Library. 
Burlington. 11-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 
MUSIC a MOVEMENT PLAYGROUP: Youngsters 
tune in for six weeks of song, dance and fun 
with instruments. St. Albans Free Library, 10:15- 
11:45 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

MUSIC WITH MR. CHRIS: Rug rats raise their 
voices to original and traditional sing-alongs 
with local musician Chris Dorman. There are 
games to play, too. Buttered Noodles, williston. 
10 a.m. Free. Info. 497-7217. 

ST. ALBANS PLAYGROUP: Creative activities 
and storytelling engage young minds. NCSS 
Family Center. St. Albans. 9-10:30 a.m. Free, 
info. 527-5426. 

story TIME a playgroup: Read-aloud tales 
pave the way for themed art, nature and cook- 
ing projects. Jaquith Public Library, Marshfield, 
10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 426-3581. jaquithpubli- 
dibrary®gmail.com. 

STORY TIME WITH BILL a HIS CRITTERS: 

Crafts, snacks and show-and-tell revolve 


around tales — and. possibly, tails. Ainsworth 
Public Library. Williamstown, 10 a.m. Free. Info. 

STORY TIME FOR 3- TO 5-YEAR-OLDS: 

Preschoolers stretch their reading skills 
through activities involving puppets and 
picture books. Brownell Library, Essex Junction. 
10-10:45 a.m. Free. Info. 878-6956. 

YOUTH media LAB: Aspiring Spielbergs 
learn about movie making with Middlebury 
Community Television experts. Ilsley Public 
Library. Middlebury, 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free; pre- 
register. Info, 388-4097. 

language 

ITALIAN CONVERSATION GROUP: Parla 
Italiano ? A native speaker leads a language 
practice for all ages and abilities. Room 101. St. 
Edmund's Hall. 5L Michael's College, Colchester. 
7-9 p.m. Free. Info. 899-3869. 

music 

DOCTOR GASP. THE TOES. THE SHANDIES: 

Local and regional artists deliver New England 
folk, Halloween-themed songs and more in the 
gallery. ROTA Gallery. Plattsburgh. 7 p.m. $3-10. 
Info. 518-314-9872. 

heliand consort: Aptly named, the reed 
trio's ‘Winds Take Flight" fall tour soars from 
lighthearted. 20th-century French masterworks 
to a sultry habanera to a traditional arrange- 
ment by Vermont composer Dennis BSthory- 
Kitsz. Elley-Long Music center, St. Michael's 
College. Colchester, 6 p.m. Free. Info. 735-3611. 
'MESSIAH' CHORUS rehearsals: Experienced 
Messiah singers join the Vermont Philharmonic 
Orchestra in Handel's best-known oratorio. 
Chorus room, Spaulding High School. Barre. 7 

STRAIGHT NO CHASER: Harmonies fly as the 
male a cappella group reinvents modern pop 
songs. Flynn MainStage. Burlington. 7:30 p.m. 
$34.50-44.50. Info. 863-5966. 

VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA STRING 
QUARTET HALLOWEEN FAMILY CONCERT 'A 
SYMPHONY OF WHALES': A musical narration 
of Steve Schuch's eponymous book tells the 
story of gentle giants stranded in the Siberian 
Sea and the heroic efforts to free them. Special 
spooky selections are also played before a 
parade of costumes. Fuller Hall, SL Johnsbury 
Academy. 10:30 a.m. & 1 p.m. Call for price. Info. 

YING QUARTET: Having graced the stages at 
Carnegie Hall and the Sydney opera House, 
classical music's esteemed foursome performs 
the first of six concerts in the Burlington 
Beethoven Cycle. College Street Congregational 
Church. Burlington, preconcert lecture. 7 p.m.; 
concert 8 p.m. $35; buy tickets online at burl- 
ingtonensemble.com. Info. 598-9520. 

outdoors 

MONARCH BUTTERFLY TAGGING: In 2007. a 
black-and-orange flyer identified at the nature 
center was recovered in Mexico. Folks catch, 
tag and release the migrating monarchs to help 
with future connections. North Branch Nature 
Center, Montpelier, 3:30 p.m. $3-5; free for 
members. Info, 229-6206. 

politics 

REZA RAMAZANI S, PATRICK WALSH: In 

"Current Issues in Economics: A Critical 
Assessment of the Candidates' Economic 
Plans," these professors critique Obama and 
Romney's platforms, respectively, with a focus 
on taxes, deficits, jobs and trade. A Q&A follows. 
Farrell Roam, St. Edmund's Hall. St. Michael's 
college. Colchester, 4 p.m. Free. Info, 654-2536. 
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sport 

Ping-pong players swing their paddles back and 
forth in singles and doubles matches. Knights 
of Columbus. Rutland. 7-10 p.m. Free for first 
two sessions: $30 annual membership fee. Info, 
247-5913, 

talks 

BRIAN MOHR & EMILY JOHNSON: The 

Vermont-based adventurer-photographers 
offer a multimedia slide show, Two Wheels, 

Two Planks — Pedal-Powered Skiing in Arctic 
Norway,' about their human-powered travels. 
Joslin Memorial Library, Waitsfield. 7 p.m. Free. 
Info, 496-5434. 

CHRISTOPHER STEINER: The director of the 
museum-studies program at Connecticut 
College holds nothing back in 'Censorship 2.0: 
Museums in the Participatory Age.' Twilight 
Auditorium. Middlebury College. 4:30 p.m. Free. 

DAVID GOVATSKI: In 'Land Above the Trees: 
Alpine Areas of the Northeast.* the naturalist 
looks at glacial forces and plant and animal 
adaptations related to our 'islands in the sky.* 
Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. Williston, 6:30 
p.m. Free. Info. 863-2436. 

KATHERINE c. donahue: The anthropology 
professor presents The First Summer Cruise 
of the Revenue Cutter Sear. Alaska and Siberia 
1886.* about the famed ship sent to the Arctic 
to rescue the failed Greely Expedition. Norman 
Williams Public Library, Woodstock. 7 p.m. Free. 
Info. 457-2295. 

KELLEY HUNTER: How are the star cycles 
affecting your daily life? The internationally 
known astrologer and mythologist gives the 
latest on cosmic news for 2012 and beyond. 
Jaquith Public Library. Marshfield. 7 p.m. Free. 
Info. 426-3581, 

PEGGY & MURRAY SCHWARTZ. The coauthors 
of The Dance Claimed Me: A Biography of Pearl 
Primus look at the life, work and legacy of the 
trailblazing African American dancer/choreog- 
rapher. Harmon Periodical Reading Room, Davis 
Family Library, Middlebury College, 4:30 p.m. 
Free. Info. 443-3168. 

sandra steingraber: This acclaimed 
ecologist takes a personal, yet scientific look at 
controversial issues in ’From Food to Fracking: 
Human Health and the Environment.* silver 
Maple Ballroom, Davis center. UVM. Burlington. 
5-6 p.m. Free. Info. 656-0907. 

words 

ARCHER MAYOR: The author of a Vermont- 
based mystery series starring detective Joe 
Gunther introduces his latest whodunit. 
Paradise City. Norwich Book Store. 7 p.m. Free. 
Info. 649-1114. 

BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP MEETING: 

Members read and respond to the poetry and 
prose of fellow wordsmiths. Participants must 
join the group to have their work reviewed: see 
meetup.com for details and to register (space is 
limited). Levity. Burlington. 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free, 
info. 383-8104. 

MATT RIGNEY: An avid fisherman dives into 
a photo- and video-enhanced discussion of 
his new book. In Pursuit of Giants: One Man's 
Global Search for the Last of the Great Fish. 
Town Hall Theater. Middlebury. 7 p.m. Free; cash 
bar. Info, 388-2061. 

REBECCA RUPP: why were Roman gladiators 
massaged with onion juice before battle? 

The author of How Carrots Won the Trojan 
War: Curious (but True j Stories of Common 
Vegetables reveals the fascinating secrets 


your salad is keeping. Kellogg-Hubbard Library. 
Montpelier, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 223-3338. 
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business 

Vermont venture network: Entrepreneurs, 
investors, government agencies, service pro- 
viders and others attend a networking forum 
with remarks by special guests. Hilton Hotel, 
Burlington. 8-9:30 a.m. $15 for nonmembers. 
Info. 658-7830. 

comedy 

comedy for A CAUSE: Four regional stand- 
ups bring on gut-busting laughter at a benefit 
for the Franklin County Regional Chamber of 
Commerce, chowl Bella, St. Albans, 7-8:30 p.m. 
$15: for ages 18 and up. Info. 524-2444, info® 
fcrccvt.com. 

community 

1ST ANNIVERSARY PARTY: Bring a dish to 
share at the one-year celebration of this meta- 
physical bookstore. Attendees peruse natural 
products for spiritual and physical healing 
and participate in a costume contest. Nature's 
Mysteries Books & Beyond, Lyndonville. 5 p.m. 
Free. Info. 626-8466. 

BOOK & BAKE SALE: Owners and collectors 
meet for tea and a special afternoon sale, be- 
fore a weekend of homemade treats and books 
at minimal cost with movies and vinyl records 
also available. St. Luke's Church, St. Albans, 3-6 
p.m. Free. Info. 524-6212. 

CANDLELIGHT VIGIL & SURVIVOR SPEAK- 

OUT: Community members hold a ceremony 
to honor those who have lost their lives to 
domestic violence, before walking silently up 
Church Street to the Unitarian Universalist 
Church, where they can share stories in a heal- 
ing space. Burlington City Hall. 6-8 p.m. Free. 
Info. 658-3131. 

conferences 

KEY4W0MEN FORUM: Betsy Hubbard and 
Debra Jasper, cofounders of Mindset Digital, 
help Vermont nonprofits learn to engage 
clients, donors and large online audiences. 
Sheraton Hotel & Conference Center. South 
Burlington. 3-6 p.m. $15: preregister at key. 
com/womensforum. Info. 865-5202. 

crafts 

woman's CRAFT GROUP: Inventive females 
work on artful projects at a biweekly meet- 
up. Essex Alliance Church, 7-9 p.m. Free. Info, 

dance 

argentine TANGO: Instructor Albert Pantoja 
teaches the intricacies of this dance style, 
which originated in the culturally mixed 
suburbs of Buenos Aires and has since dazzled 
quick-footed participants worldwide. Norman 
Williams Public Library. Woodstock, 7-9 p.m. 

environment 

VERMONT COMPREHENSIVE ENERGY PLAN 
FORUM: Eco-conscious folks learn about the 
goal to use renewable sources to meet 90 per- 
cent of the state's total energy needs by 2050. 
Colchester High School. Colchester, 6-9 p.m. 
Free. Info. 223-2328. ext. 118. 
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Massage & Yoga 

VERMONT 


Barefoot Bodywork 
Myofacial Release 
Yoga Classes 
Doula Services 


JL,,i 


The Confluence, Berlin, VT 

802.565.8116 

MassageAndVbga VT.com 



SKI & RIDE SALE 

Camel'a Hump School 
Richmond, VT 

SATURDAY, NOV. 3 

Sam-4pm 

SUNDAY, NOV. 4 

10am-2pm 
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etc. 

archives month open house: History 
buffs participate in behind-the-scenes tours, 
view exhibits and chat with staff at this event 
highlighting the best of yesteryear. Vermont 
State Archives and Records Administration, 
Middlesex, 5-6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 828-2308. 

BAT AWARENESS WEEK: Calling all caped cru- 
saders! Just in time for Halloween, slide-show 
lectures, preschool programs, bat facts and 
more educate Vermonters about the white-nose 
syndrome affecting our nocturnal insect eat- 
ers. Various locations statewide, 9 a.m.-9 p.m. 
Various prices: call for details: proceeds benefit 
bat research through the Nongame Wildlife 
Fund. info. 279-5762. annemariekeppetogmail. 

BURLINGTON WALK/BIKE COUNCIL MEETING: 

The all-volunteer advisory council to the City of 
Burlington considers infrastructure improve- 
ments and policy changes for pedestrian and 
pedaler transportation — and celebrates both 
by organizing events and activities. Room 12, 
Burlington City Hall. 5:30-7 p.m. Free. Info. 
861-2700. 

film 

'BROOKLYN BROTHERS BEAT THE BEST': An 

underachieving singer-songwriter and his 
unlikely new bandmate tour the country while 
searching for self-actualization in Ryan O'Nan's 
2011 comedy. Room L207. Lafayette Hall. UVM. 
Burlington. 7-9 p.m. Free. Info. 656-0796. 

'DEAR PINA': Filmed at the Shelburne Farms 
Breeding Barn in June, Vermont choreographers 
stage a large-scale dance/theater tribute to the 
late Pina Bausch. A discussion follows with the 
cast and film crew. Big Picture Theater & Cafd. 
Waitsfield. 7 p.m. $10. Info. 279-836. 

A YEAR AFTER IRENE': This documentary. 

produced by ML Mansfield Community TV. 
uses home videos, photographs and over 30 
interviews to examine the town's journey from 
devastation to rebuilding. Richmond Free 
Library, 7-9 p.m. Free. Info, 434-2550. 

O BROTHER MAN: THE ART AND LIFE OF LYND 
WARD': Filmmaker Michael Maglaras introduces 
217 Films' documentary about the father of 
the American graphic novel, alsooneofthe 
country's most prolific book illustrators and 
printmakers. Center for Cartoon Studies. White 
River Junction, 3 p.m. Free. Info. 295-3319, info® 
cartoonstudies.org. 

'RIFFTRAX LIVE: BIRDEMIC: SHOCK AND 
TERROR’: Former members of the Emmy- 
nominated cult classic "Mystery Science Theater 
3000" reunite on the big screen to fire off wise- 
cracking commentary on this “thriller" in the 
pantheon of so-bad-it‘s-good cinema. Palace 9 
Cinemas. South Burlington. 8 p.m. $12.50. Info, 
864-5610. 

VERMONT INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL: 

See WED.24. noon-10 p.m. 

food & drink 

discoveries IN WINE: Oenophiles explore the 
vineyards of Tuscany in a tasting tour com- 
plete with local cheese and fresh-baked bread. 
Phoenix Books, Essex, 6 p.m. $25; preregister: 
must be at least 21 years of age with valid ID. 
Info. 872-7111. 

SAUERKRAUT. THREE WAYS: Jason Frishman 
takes participants through the lacto-fermenta- 
tion process with several vastly different reci- 
pes, including Central American curtido made 
with pineapple vinegar. Sustainability Academy. 


Lawrence Barnes scnooi. Burlington, o-/: ju 
p.m. $5-10: preregister. Info, 861-9700. 

STOWE RESTAURANT WEEK: See WED.24. noon. 

games 

CHESS GROUP: Novice and expert players com- 
pete against real humans, not computers. Faith 
United Methodist Church. South Burlington, 
7:30 p.m. $2. Info. 324-1143. 

health & fitness 

FITNESS HULA-HOOPING: Hula-Hoopers wiggle 
their hips in a cardio workout aimed at improv- 
ing coordination, balance and stamina. Union 
Elementary School, Montpelier, 7-8 p.m. $10. 
info. 255-8699. 

MEDICINAL ROOTS: Herbal education coordina- 
tor Cristi Nunziata details the healing benefits 
of traditional root beer, burdock stir-fry, ginger 
jam and kava cocoa, city Market. Burlington. 
S:30-6:30 p.m. $5-10: preregister. Info. 
861-9700. 

PUBLIC FLU CLINIC: Adults immunize them- 
selves against the infectious disease, Franklin 
County Home Health Agency. St. Albans. 2-4:30 
p.m. $35 for recipients without coverage. Info. 


learn about how animals while away the snow 
season in the wild. Green Mountain Audubon 
Center. Huntington. 10-11 a.m. $8-10 per adult/ 
child pair: $4 per additional child; preregister, 

hogwarts reading society: Potter-heads 
and fantasy fans discuss magical and mysteri- 
ous reads. Ilsley Public Library, Middtebury, 
3:30-4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 388-4097. 

MIDDLE SCHOOL PLANNERS & HELPERS: Lit 

lovers in grades 6 to 8 plan cool projects for the 
library. Brownell Library, Essex Junction, 3:30- 
4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 878-6955. 

MIDDLEBURY PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: 

Little learners master early-literacy skills 
through tales, rhymes and songs. Ilsley Public 
Library. Middlebury. 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Info. 

MONTGOMERY INFANT/TODDLER PLAYGROUP: 

Infants to 2-year-olds idle away the hours with 
stories and songs. Montgomery Town Library, 
10-11:30 a,m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

MUSIC WITH RAPHAEL: Preschoolers up to age 
5 bust out song and dance moves to tradi- 
tional and original folk music. Dorothy Ailing 
Memorial Library, Williston. 10:30 a.m. Free. 

Info. 878-4918. 



holidays 

NIGHTMARE VERMONT: Well-rehearsed actors 
and a seasoned technical crew bring engag- 
ing characters and cinema-level visual effects 
to this Interactive haunted house for ages 13 
and up. See calendar spotlight. Picard circle. 
South Burlington, 7 p.m. $10-15: see night- 
marevermontorg for tour-departure times. Info. 
888-830-0888. 
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seminars 

TECH LAB: Computer snafu? Experts answer 
questions and navigate the way to tech-sawy 
solutions. Bradford Public Library, 6-8 p.m. Free, 
info, 222-4536, bradfordpubliclibrary@gmail. 

talks 

BRIAN MOHR & EMILY JOHNSON: See WED.24, 
onion River sports. Montpelier, 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Free: $5 raffle. 

JANE WILLIAMSON: In 'War Before the War: 
Radical Abolition in Antebellum America,* the 
Rokeby Museum director discusses the wave 
of antislavery thinking that swept the country 
— and the state — in the 1830s. Henry Sheldon 
Museum of Vermont History. Middlebury. 7 p.m. 
Donations accepted. Info. 388-2117. 

'PEARL PRIMUS: LIFE. WORK & LEGACY': 
Students of the history of modern dance explore 
the impact of the late dancer, choreographer 
and underappreciated icon. Room 126. Mahaney 
Center for the Arts. Middlebury College, 11 a.m.- 
12:15 p.m. Free. Info. 443-3168. 

PETER diam ANDIS: In 'Creating an Age of 
Abundance,* this keynote speaker examines 
basic human needs and the powerful tech- 
nologies able to meet them. Plumley Armory, 
Norwich University. Northfield, 7-8:30 p.m. Free. 
Info. 485-2633. 

theater 

‘COUNT DRACULA': Audience members wear 
black cloaks and bare their fangs for this blood- 
thirsty adaptation of Bram Stoker's infamous 
novel, presented by the Friends of the Opera 
House. Enosburg Opera House, 7 p.m. $7-10. 

Info. 933-6171. 

'GREASE': The theater program presents the 
original high school musical, the 1950s tale 
of those 'summer days driftin' away, to uh-oh 
those summer nights.* Champlain Valley Union 
High School. Hinesburg.7:30 p.m. $6-8. Info. 

'greater TUNA': Two actors create the entire 
population of Tuna. Texas, in a laugh-out-loud 
show brought to life by Middlebury theater stu- 
dents. Hepburn Zoo. Hepburn Hall, Middlebury 

8 p.m. $4. info. 443-3168. 

'HAMLET': Lost Nation Theater presents the 
Bard's action-packed tale of political turmoil 
and family vengeance in Denmark. Montpelier 
City Hall Auditorium. 7 p.m. $10*30. Info. 
229-0492. 

'THE LAST OF THE HAUSSMANS': Showcasing 
top performances from across the pond, the 
National Theatre of London presents a live 
broadcast of Stephen Beresford's touching, yet 
sometimes savage, portrait of a family that's 
losing its grip. Loew Auditorium. Black Family 
Visual Arts Center. Dartmouth College. Hanover. 
N.H.. 7 p.m. $10-23. Info. 603-646-2422. 

’U.S. DRAG': Produced by the theater and 
dance departments. Gina Gianfriddo's biting 
coming-of-age comedy concerns two young 
women who move to Manhattan seeking love, 
happiness and unwarranted lives of stardom — 
and the lessons that they learn along the way. 
Seeler Studio Theatre, Mahaney Center for the 
Arts, Middlebury College. 8-10 p.m. $6-12. info. 

words 

GILBERT NEWBURY: Fairfield's author 
of Pedal to the Sea recaps his family's 


cross-country adventure via tandem bicycle. 
Fairfax community Library, 6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 

OPEN MIC/POETRY NIGHT: Readers, writers, 
singers and ranters pipe up in a construc- 
tive and positive environment. ROTA Gallery. 
Plattsburgh. 7:30 p.m. Donations accepted. Info, 
518-563-0494. rotagallery@gmail.com. 

PETER GILBERT: Vermont Humanities Council's 
executive director considers Americans' capac- 
ity to think for themselves in his new book. I 
Was Thinking ... Travels in the World of Ideas. 
Phoenix Books Burlington. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 
448-3350. 
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bazaars 

VERMONT ANTIQUE EXPO & SALE/ESSEX 
CRAFT & FINE ART SHOW: Crazy for collect- 
ibles? Thousands scout out vintage items and 
artisan displays at this grand affair combin- 
ing two favorite events. Champlain Valley 
Exposition, Essex Junction, noon-6 p.m. $8 
includes reentry on all days: free for kids under 
12: food donations accepted for the Chittenden 
Emergency Food Shelf. Info, 878-5545. 


SeeTHU.25.10 a,m.-4 


Involved citizens discuss the arts in our com- 
munity over delicious fare as part of National 
Arts and Humanities Month. Mahaney center 
for the Arts. Middlebury College. 6:30 p.m. $25. 
Info. 443-3168. 

conferences 

STEPFAMILIES: UNTANGLING BLENDED FAMILY 
RELATIONSHIPS: Internationally recognized 
expert Patricia Papernow examines the five 
major challenges created by this familial set- 
ting. Topics include how to help children handle 
new emotions and coexisting amicably with an 

8:45 a.m.-3:30 p.m. $125. Info, 721-6913. 

dance 

BALLROOM LESSON & DANCE SOCIAL: Singles 

and couples of all experience levels take a twirl. 
Jazzercize Studio. Williston. lesson, 7-8 p.m.: 
open dancing, 8-10 p.m. $14. Info. 862-2269, 

FRIDAY EVENING DANCE SOCIAL: Kick up 
your heels in a half-hour mini lesson before 
the dance floor opens up for costumed swing. 
Champlain Club, Burlington, 7:30-10 p.m. $10-15. 

queen CITY tango MILONGA: No partner is 
required for welcoming the weekend in the 
Argentine tradition. Wear clean, soft-soled 
shoes. North End studio B. Burlington, 7-10 p.m. 
$7. info. 658-5225. 


QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: 

Chills and thrills await as paranormal historian 
Thea Lewis recaps the city's dark and twisted 
past. Meet at the steps. Burlington City Hall 
Park, 7 p.m. 8. 9 p.m. $13.50: arrive 10 minutes 
before start time. Info, 863-5966. 

STARGAZING SESSION: Sky watchers see the 
moon and planets like never before through 
the library’s Celestron NexStar telescope. Rain/ 
cloud date: November 9. Kellogg-Hubbard 
Library, Montpelier, 6-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 


VERMONT TECH JAM: Seven Days organizes 
the sixth annual gathering of Vermont's most 
innovative companies at this unique job fair and 
expo. Champlain Mill, Winooski. 10 a.m.-S p.m. 
Free. Info. 864-5684. techjam@sevendaysvt. 

film 

VERMONT INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL: 

See WED.24. 10 a.m.-10 p.m. 

food & drink 

STOWE RESTAURANT WEEK: See WE0.24, noon. 
THE PENNYWISE PANTRY: On a tour of the 
store, shoppers create a custom template for 
keeping the kitchen stocked with affordable, 
nutritious eats. City Market Burlington. 10-11 
a.m. Free; preregister. Info. 861-9700. 

health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: A 

personal trainer demonstrates daily practices 
for seniors concerned about theirbalance. Pines 
Senior Living Community, south Burlington. 10 
a.m. $5. Info. 658-7477. 

PUBLIC FLU CLINIC: See THU.25. CarePartners 
Adult Day Center. St Albans, 10:30-11:30 a.m. 

holidays 

HARVEST CARNIVAL: Children ages 2 to 12 
and their parents celebrate autumn's spooki- 
est holiday with candy, prizes, costumes and 
games. Tarrant Student Recreational Center. St 
Michael's College, Colchester, 5-9:30 p.m. $5. 
Info. 654-2536. 

HAUNTED CASTLE FRIGHT NIGHT: Hair-raising 
sights and sounds make this Halloween tour 
PG-13 and plenty spooky. Wilson Castle. Proctor. 


Alpacas for Sale 



802 . 253.6262 

mbhaynes54@gmail.cor 

sugarbushalpacas.com 
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Theater. Middlebury. 8 p.m. ST; $5 with costume. 
Info, 382-9222. 

Drop-In Story tl mo: Picture books, finger 
plays and action rhymes captivate kids of all 
ages. Brownell Library, Essex Junction. 10-10:45 
a.m. Free. Info. 878-6956. 

Dungeon S ft Dragon S: Imaginative XP earn- 
ers in grades 6 and up exercise their problem- 
solving skills in battles and adventures. 
Brownell Library, Essex Junction, 6-8 p.m. Free. 
Info. 878-6955. 

eno Sburg Fall S Story Hour : Young ones 
show up for fables and finger crafts. Enosburg 
Public Library, 9-10 a.m. Free. Info, 527-5426. 
Fair Fax Commun Ity playgroup :Kiddos 
convene for fun via crafts. circle time and 
snacks. Health Room, Bellows Free Academy. 
Fairfax. 9-10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 527-5426. 

Family mov le: 'tH e pirate S! ban D oF 
mISFIt S': Pirate Captain and his oddball band 
of buccaneers aim for the Pirate of the Year 
award in this animated comedy voiced by Hugh 
Grant and Salma Hayek. Brownell Library. Essex 
Junction, 6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 878-6955. 

ISIe I a motte playgroup : Stories and crafts 
make for creative play. Isle La Motte Elementary 
School. 7:30-9:30 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 
'maDaga SCar3: europe' SmoStWante D': 
African animals on their way to the B ig Apple 
disguise themselves as a traveling circus in 
this 2012 animated adventure. Dorothy Ailing 
Memorial Library, Williston, 3 p.m. Free. Info, 
878-4918. 

montgomery tumble tl me: Physical- 
fitness activities help build strong muscles. 
Montgomery Elementary School. 10-11 a.m. Free. 
Info. 527-5426. 

muSICal tHIrDS Story tl me: Children read 
and rock out at this tuneful meetup. Essex Free 
Library. 10:30-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 879-0313. 
pre SCHool Story Hour : As part of the 

ongoing "Race: Are We So Different?" exhibit 
little ones learn about race and racism through 
literature and personal stories. ECHO Lake 
Aquarium and Science Center/Leahy Center 
for Lake Champlain, Burlington, 11 a.m. Regular 
admission, S9.50-12.50; free for kids ages 2 and 
under. Info, 877-324-6386. 

Spooky Stor leS: Ghastly tales read aloud by 
Linda Costello send shivers down kids' spines. 
For grades 2and up. Brownell Library, Essex 
Junction. 3:30-4:15 p.m. Free. Info. 878-6956. 
SWanton playgroup : Kids and caregivers 
squeeze in quality time over imaginative play 
and snacks. Holy Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Swanton. 10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 527-5426. 
toDDIer yoga&Stor leS: Tykes up to age 
5 stretch it out in simple exercise and reading 
activities. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. 
Williston, 10:15 a.m. Free, preregister. Info, 
878-4918. 

music 

Ca Fe CHor In Ho: Se lections of Brazil's ver- 
sion of ragtime — including a performance by 
New York City quartet Choro da Manhb — are 
interspersed with anecdotes and history. United 
Church of H inesburg, 7:30 p.m. $10*15. Info. 
373-0808. 

CHampla In pHII Harmon 1C Classical music 
lovers flock to this season opener featuring vio- 
lin virtuoso and Vermont favorite Mary Rowell 
playing works by Felix Mendelssohn. Rutland 
Intermediate School, 7:30 p.m. $10-15. Info, 
595-0087. 

Hel Ian D Con Sort : See WED.24. Goodrich 
Memorial Library, Newport, 7 p.m. 


kevln kenner : Recognized by the 
International Chopin Plano Competition at age 
17 for his performances of the Polish virtuoso, 
this gifted musician has since won critical ac- 
claim worldwide. UVM Recital Hall. Burlington. 
7:30 p.m. $15-27. Info. 863-5966. 
paul I eWIS: Hailed as "arguably the fin- 
est Schubert interpreter of his generation" 
by Gramophone, this pianist performs major 
compositions by the Austrian composer in 
the finale of this five-concert series at the col- 
lege. Mahaney Center for the Arts, Mlddlebury 
College, 8-10 p.m. $6-25. Info. 802-443-3168. 
Starl Ine rH yt Hm boy S: This popular 
Vermont band's spirited country and juke-joint 
sounds get folks two-steppin' the night away. 
Chandler Gallery. Randolph, 7:30 p.m. $13-19; 
cash bar. Info. 728-6464. 

seminars 

WICCa 101 : Modern-witchcraft newbies learn 
about the history and traditions of this nature- 
based religion with local author Kirk White. 
Spirit Dancer Books & Gifts, Burlington, 6:30- 
8:30 p.m. Donations accepted. Info. 660-8060, 

talks 

el Der eDuCat Ion enr ICHment Fall Ser leS: 

In a series about today's foreign policy, journal- 
ist and author Barrie Dunsmore considers "The 
Emerging Middle East" Faith United Methodist 
Church. South Burlington, 2 p.m. $5 drop-in for 
all ages. Info, 864-3516. 

theater 

'Count Dra Cula' : See THU.25, 7 p.m. 

'grea Se': See THU.25. 7:30 p-m. 

'greater t una' : See THU.25. 8 p.m. & 10:30 

'Hamlet' : See THU.25. 8 p.m. 

'I a Far Ce De maitre pat Hel In': New York's 
Theatre de la Chandelle Verte delivers a perfor- 
mance — entirely in French and full of wordplay 
and physical comedy — of this medieval farce. 
McCarthy Arts Center, St. M ichael's College. 
Colchester, 7-9 p.m. Free. Info. 654-2536. 

'tH e Intergala Ct 1C nemeSIS: book tWo: 
robot planet rISI ng': Evil creatures from 
outer space threaten to attack in this live- 
action graphic novel, with real actors and a 
masterful sound-effects whiz. See calendar 
spotlight. Flynn MainStage. Burlington. 8 p.m. 
$15-35. Info, 863-5966. 

'tHe I aSt o FtHe Hau SSman S': See THU.25, 
Lake Placid Center for the Arts, N.Y..7p.m. $10- 
16. Info, 518-523-2512. 

words 

Carag H m. o'br len:The future is messed up. 
Readers find yet another dystopian world — a 
la Suzanne Collins' The Hunger Games — in 
this author's award-winning YA series, the 
Blrthmarked trilogy. Phoenix Books. Burlington, 
7 pun. Free. Info. 448-33S0. 

Henry roll In S: This former Black Flag front- 
man-turned-outspoken-activist travels to 
each of the 50 states with "Capitalism," which 
addresses all things wrong — and occasionally 
right — with America today. Vermont College 
of Fine Arts, Montpelier. 8 p.m. $25-28. Info, 
888-512-7469. 
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art 

bat aWarene SSWeek: gla SS bat Cava : 

Talented glassblowers create winged wonders 
right before your eyes. Partial proceeds of 


glass-bat sales benefit the Nongame Wildlife 
Fund. AO! Glass, Burlington. 5 p.m. Free: prereg- 
ister. Info, 279-5762, annemariekeppelffgmail. 


bazaars 

Sampl IngS oF Vermont' S best: Artisans 
and food producers demonstrate their craft and 
offer tastings on a weekly basis. Their wares are 
for sale seven days a week. Vermont Artisans 
Craft Gallery, Burlington Town Center.ll a.m.-4 
p.m. Free. Info, 863-4600. 

Vermont ant Ique expo ft Sale/ eSSex 
Cra Ft ft F Ine a it S Ho W: See FRI.26. 9 a.m.-6 

community 

blue Jean ball : Franklin County Home 
Health's annual fundraiser goes "pink" with 
food, music and dancing to raise breast-cancer 
awareness. Proceeds provide money and care to 
under- or uninsured people. American Legion. 
St Albans, 6 p.m. $45. Info. 527-7531. 
book ft bake Sale : See THU.25. 9:30 a.m.-2 

Community aDvoCaCy tra Inlng: 

Professionals looking to join the human-service 
field learn about domestic and sexual violence, 
legal advocacy, and local community agencies 
at this informational networking workshop. 
Community College of Vermont Morrisville. 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. Free; preregister. Info. 888-2584, 
knelsonOclarina.org. 

Cra Ftft venDorFa Ir: Start your holiday 
shopping early by purchasing baked goods and 
offerings such as quilts, handbags and jewelry 
to benefit Making strides Against Breast Cancer 
and Relay for Life. American Cancer Society. 
Williston, 9 a.m.-2 p.m. Cost of items. Info. 
872-6316. 

dance 

Human rl gHt S FleSta ft Dan Ce-a-t Hon : 

Feast on an authentic Mexican dinner, then 
boogie down to a mariachi band and DJs at 
this benefit for the Vermont Workers' Center 
and Migrant Justice. Prizes for best villain or 
human-rights hero costume. North End Studios. 
Burlington, 6 p.m.-2 a.m. $25 suggested dona- 
tion: free for kids under 12 and dance-a-thon 
participants; low-income rates available . Info, 
595-1671. 

montpel ler movement Colle Ctlve: Sneak 
a peek at the creative process as choreogra- 
phers and dancers unveil works-in-progress 
and welcome feedback. Contemporary Dance & 
Fitness Studio, Montpelier. 7 p.m. $10 suggested 
donation to the artist-in-residence program. 
Info, 229-4676. 

t ra Dit lonal quebe ColS Dan Ce ft DeSSert 

So Iree : Lausanne Allen calls 19th- and 20th- 
century dances from northeastern Canada while 
musicians play a variety of tunes. Soft-soled 
shoes are required, but no partner or experience 
is necessary. Newcomer instruction at 7:30 pm. 
Old Labor Hall. Barre. 8 p.m. $8. Info. 225-8921. 

education 

WISDomoFtHe Herbs SCHool open HouSe: 

Folks interested in wild plants, holistic health 
and sustainable living learn about the school's 
nature-based experiential programs with direc- 
tor Annie McCleary and naturalist George Usl. 
Tulsi Tea Room. Montpelier, 1-3 p.m. Free. Info. 
456-8122. annie©wisdomoftheherbsschool. 


etc. 

bat aWarene SSWeek: See THU.25. 9 a.m.-9 

bat aWarene SSWeek: batty eCHolo Cate : 

Youngsters flap their wings during stories and 
crafts at 11:30 a.m., and Vermont Fish & Wildlife 
Department bat specialist Scott Darling delivers 
slide-show lectures at 12:30 p.m. and 3 p.m. 
ECHO Lake Aquarium and Science Center/Leahy 
Center for Lake Champlain. Burlington. Regular 
admission, $9.50-12.50; free for kids ages 2 and 
under. Info, 279-5762, annemariekeppel©gmail. 

potlu Ck blr Ding : Avian aficionados share a 
meal and their favorite birding images. Birds 
of Vermont Museum, Huntington, 5:30-9 p.m. 
Donations accepted: presenters should sign up 
for a time slot. Info. 434-2167. 
queenCIty gHoSt Walk: Oarkne SS Fall S: 
See FRI.26, 7 p.m. ft 9 p.m. 

Vermont t eCH Jam: See FRI.26. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. 

film 

'beau Jame S': Just in time for election 
season, folks screen Bob Hope in this 1957 
blopic about colorful — and slightly corrupt 
— Jimmy Walker, the New York City mayor from 
1926 to *32. North Country Cultural Center for 
the Arts, Plattsburgh. N.Y., 7 p.m. Free. Info. 
518-563-1604. 

'kl nyar Wan Da': Part of the Woodstock Film 
Series, this award-winning portrait of Rwanda's 
1994 genocide tells a compelling story of hu- 
man resilience. Producer Darren Oean makes a 
special appearance. Billings Farm ft Museum. 
Woodstock. 3 p.m. $5-11. Info. 457-2355. 

'knu Ckleball!' : Rickl Stern's exploration of 
baseball's most inexplicable, unteachable pitch 
catches up with two of its current masters: Tim 
Wakefield and R.A. Dickey. Discussion and O&A 
with the director follows. Loew Auditorium, 

Black Family Visual Arts Center, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N.H., 6:30 p.m. $5-7. Info, 
603-646-2422. 

'I egenD oFaaHHHS: a true Fable' : 

Filmmaker Greg Stump's first ski movie in 
10 years captures the exhilarating history of 
freeskiing from 1920s Germany to today. Spruce 
Peak Performing Arts Center, Stowe Mountain 
Resort 7:30 p.m. $10. Info. 760-4634. 

'oxHIDe II' screen Ing & D ISCuSSIon : Writer- 
director Liu Jiayin used nine fixed camera 
positions to document her family in real time 
as they clear a worktable, prepare dumplings on 
it and eat them. Dana Auditorium, Sunderland 
Language Center, Middlebury College, screen- 
ings at 3 p.m. and 8 p.m.; director's discussion 
at 5 p.m. Info. 443-3168. 

Vermont Internal lonal F llm Festival : 

See WED.24, 11 a.m.-10p.m. 

food & drink 

burl Ington Farmer S market : More than 90 
stands overflow with seasonal produce, flowers, 
artisan wares and prepared foods. Burlington 
City Hall Park. 8:30 a,m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 310- 
5172, in fo©bur lmgtonfarmersmarket.org. 

Cap ItalC Ity Farmer S market : Fresh 
produce, pasteurized milk, kombucha. artisan 
cheeses, local meats and more lure buyers 
throughout the growing season. Live music 
and demos accent each week’s offerings. 60 
State Street Montpelier. 9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info, 
223-2958. manager®montpelierfarmersmarkeL 

CHICken ft bISCult D Inner : Fill your belly 
and converse with neighbors at this feast of 
classic, cold-weather comfort food that brings 
back memories of Grandma's kitchen. First 
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Congregational Church, Burlington, 5:30-7:30 
p.m. $10: $5 for kids under 12. Info, 8B2-5010. 
CHICKEN PIE SUPPER: Poultry is prominent 
at a fundraiser for the congregation. United 
Church of Hinesburg. 5 p.m. $6-10: free for kids 
under 5: call for reservations. Info. 482-3352. 

HINESBURG INDOORS FARMERS MARKET: 

Growers sell bunched greens, pickles and 
pasture-raised chicken among vendors of cup- 
cakes. crafts and pottery. Hinesburg Town Hall. 
9 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 482-3848. 

cheeses, breads and veggies vie for spots in 
shoppers' totes. The Marbleworks, Middlebury, 
9 ajn.-12:30 p.m. Free. Info. 989-6012. 

NEWPORT FARMERS MARKET: See WED.24, 9 

NORTHWEST FARMERS MARKET: Stock up on 
local, seasonal produce, garden plants, canned 
goods and handmade crafts. Taylor Park. St 

NORWICH FARMERS MARKET: Neighbors 
discover fruits, veggies and other riches of the 
land, not to mention baked goods, handmade 
crafts and local entertainment. Route 5 South, 
Norwich, 9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info, 384-7447. 
managerrPnorwichfarmersmarket.org. 
RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: 
Downtown strollers find high-quality fruits and 
veggies, mushrooms, fresh-cut flowers, sweet 
baked goods, and artisan crafts within arms' 
reach. Depot Park. Rutland. 9 ajn.-2 p.m. Free. 
Info, 773-4813. 

STOWE RESTAURANT WEEK: See WED.24, 


holidays 

ANNUAL HALLOWEEN TOUR: Kids of all ages 
explore the spookily decorated museum 
and get creeped out on a Victorian Gothic- 
literature-themed tour. Noyes House Museum. 
Morrisville. 1-5 p.m. Donations . Info. 888-7617. 
HALLOWEEN BASH: Folks come in frighteningly 
clever costumes with the hopes of winning a 
2012-13 Burke season pass at this 12th annual 
benefit for the Lyndon Food Shelf with music 
by the Starline Rhythm Boys. Tamarack Grill, 
East Burke. 8 p.m. $5 with food donation; $10 

HALLOWEEN PARADE 8. FESTIVAL: Costumed 
creatures trick-or-treat at participating down- 
town restaurants and stores before and after a 
noon promenade. Church Street Marketplace. 
Burlington, 10:30 a.m.-3 p.m. Free. Info. 
865-7596. 

HANNAH HOUSE HALLOWEEN DANCE: 

Costumes are optional, but fun is a definite at 
this spirited gathering to benefit services and 
programs for parenting teens and young adults. 
American Legion, White River Junction, silent 
auction starts at 7:30 p.m.: band starts at 8:30 
p.m. $10. Info. 234-9653 or 603-448-5339. 
HAUNTED CASTLE FRIGHT NIGHT: See FRI.26. 


HAUNTED HOUSE: Mummies in straight jackets 
lead participants through dimly lit high school 
hallways, with scary characters waiting at every 
turn. Lake Champlain Waldorf High School, 
Charlotte, 6:30-10:30 p.m. $8-10: for ages 12 
and up. Info. 985-2827. 

HISTORIC LAKEVIEW CEMETERY TOUR: One 

of Burlington's most majestic and spirited 
graveyards comes to life in this educational 
exploration of its grounds. Lakeview Cemetery. 
Burlington, 10:30 a.m„ 12 p.m.. 1:30 p.m., 3 p-m. 
$10-15. Info, 522-8259. 

HOOTS & HOWLS: This family-friendly event 
educates as it thrills with guided tours along 
trails lit by jack-o'-lanterns — complete with 


storytelling, live animals, skits and sugary 
snacks. VINS Nature Center. Ouechee, 5:30-8 
p.m. $3-8; free for kids 3 and under; preregister. 
Info. 359-5000, ext. 223. 

NIGHTMARE VERMONT: See THU.25, 6 p.m. 

TWILIGHT: See FRI.26, 7 p.m. 

PLATTSBURGH ROLLER DERBY: NIGHT OF THE 
ROLLING DEAD: Zombies on wheels? The North 
Country Lumber Jills are out for blood — and 
brains — as they take on the Black River Rollers 
in this season closer. Costumes encouraged. 
Plattsburgh Gym Complex & Fitness Center, 

N.Y., 6 p.m. Free for kids under 6: 13 and under 
$5; $10-12. Info, 518-324-7709. 

PUMPKINS IN THE PARK: Community mem- 
bers come together with costume races, spooky 
stories, a pumpkin cook-off, jack-o'-lanterns 
and of course, trick-or-treating. Various loca- 
tions, vergennes, 9 a.m.-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 

REDSTONE HALL HAUNTED HOUSE: See FRI.26, 
THE HAUNTED FOREST: See THU.25. 11 a.m.-2 

p.m. & 6-11 p.m. 

THROCKMORTON MANOR HAUNTED HAYRIDE 
8. SPOOK WALK: See FRI.26, 6 p.m. 

kids 

'A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM: THE '40S 
MUSICAL': See FRI.26. 6:30 p.m. 

DOLL 8. ME MASQUERADE BALL BENEFIT: Girls 

ages 3 to 12 dress in their best and don masks 
to attend a formal tea, luncheon and ballet 
presentation with their friends — both human 
and toy. Church of the Rock, St. Albans, 12-2 
p.m. 8i 3-5 p.m. $18; registration required. Info, 

HALLOWEEN PARTY. Revelers of All Hallows' 
Eve play dress up for a themed afternoon of 
snacks and crafts. Gym, Fletcher Elementary 
School. Cambridge. 1-4 p.m. Free. Info. 

HALLOWEEN STORYTIME: A reading of Patrick 
McDonnell's 7he Monsters' Monster kicks off 
spooky stories. Kids lead a costume parade 
around the store and indulge in sugary offer- 
ings. Barnes 8i Noble. South Burlington. 11 a.m. 
Free. Info. 864-8001. 

HARVEST PARTY: Activities and crafts make 
the most of the foliage season. Enosburg Falls 
Elementary School. Enosburg Falls, 2-4 p.m. 
Free. Info. 527-5426. 

KIDS FALL FEST: Youngsters tap into the spirit 
of Vermont's iconic season as they carve pump- 
kins, bob for apples, listen to live music and 
more. Big Picture Theater a cafe. Waitsfield, 
1-3:30 p.m. Free. Info. 496-8994 . 

NORTH HERO TUMBLE TIME: KiddOS hit up 
exercise stations around the gym. North 
Hero Elementary School. 10-11 a.m. Free. Info. 

READ TO A THERAPY DOG: Kids in grades K and 
up share tales with Sara, a chocolate lab who 
loves to listen. Brownell Library. Essex Junction, 
10-10:45 a.m. Free. Info, 878-6956. 

SPOOKY SATURDAY: The Cat in the Hat 
strikes a pose with costumed kiddos in front 
of a special-effects TV action scene. A bounce 
house, balloon animals, arts, crafts and conces- 
sions enliven this Halloween outing for kids up 
to grade 5. Vermont Public Television Studio. 
Colchester, 11:30 a.m.-l:30 p.m. $1 per child: 

donations accepted. Info, 800-639-3351. 
TRUNK OR TREAT: Halloween-lovin' young- 
sters dress in their best — or scariest 



VERMONT 

WORKS 


FOR WOMEN 


Come celebrate our 25 year 
history and the debut of 


LABOR 
2 LOVE 

A multi-media exhibit 
honoring 29 Vermont working 
women in photographs 
and interviews 

They are filmmakers, tattoo 
artists, heads of colleges, 
general store clerks, and 
doctors. Labor of Love 
celebrates individual women 
who are passionate about their 
work and are changing lives. 


Exhibit and Bash 
Friday, November 9 ,h 
7:00-9:00 PM 
Tickets $50.00 
Elley-Long Music Center 

Call VWW today 
802.655.8900, ext. 121 
or purchase online! 



Honorees Meredith Muse Martin 
and Mary Powell 



Sponsored by 

FairPoint Communications & 
the Vermont Women’s Fund 


Point 


communications 


Created in partnership with the 
Vermont Folklife Center and 
photographer Mary Claire Carroll 



WWW.VTWORKSFORWOMEN.ORG 
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THE LEARNING CENTER AT HEALTHY LIVING 


Inspired Thanksgiving Baking 

Friday, November 2'"' ■ 5=30-8:00'" • Demo - $20 

Get ready to replace your tired recipes with some inspired favorites that are 
sure to wow. We'll tackle pies, puddings, biscuits, muffins and more. Show the 
people you love how much you care for them by feeding them very, very well! 

Next Level Thanksgiving Sides 

Wednesday, November 7 °' • 5:30-8:00 R " - Hands-on • $45 

Tired of serving the same thing year after year? In this class, you'll learn how to 

prepare easy but unique versions of traditional side dishes that will bring the 

yum factor up and keep everyone talking long after the dishes are done! 


I The Perfect Bird: Thanksgiving Turkey lOl 
I Monday, November 12 u ’ • 5=30-8=oo R " - Demo • $20 


I Whether it's your first time hosting Thanksgiving, or you just want to learn 
I something new, this class will walk you through every step. When you know what 
j you're doing, roasting a beautiful turkey is easy.... and fabulously delicious! 
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— to trick-or-treat from trunk to trunk. Bent 
Northrop Memorial Library, Fairfield, 5-7 p.m. 
Free. Info, 527-5426. 

music 


outdoors 

bird-monitoring WALK: Early risers scout 
out feathered wings above. Birds of Vermont 
Museum. Huntington, 8-10 a.m. Free: preregis- 
ter; bring your own binoculars. Info. 434-2167, 
museum@birdsofvermont.org. 


two-piano performance, raises funds for clas- 
sical pianist Michael Arnowitt's 50th Birthday 
Gala Concert. Bethany church, Montpelier. 7:30 
p.m. $20 suggested donation. Info, 279-5279 . 
arturo DELMONI: called 'an enormously 
gifted musician and an impeccable violinist' by 
Yo-Yo Ma. this performer has graced audiences 
worldwide with his stylish, elegant approach 
to classical masterpieces, chandler Music Hall, 
Randolph, 7:30 p.m. $26.50-32. Info. 728-6464. 
DAY VE HUCKETT: This affiliate artist presents 
original music and unique covers on classical, 
steel string and electric guitars. Music depart- 
ment chair Peter Hamlin and student Laura 
Heaberlin join the performance. Mahaney 
Center for the Arts. Middlebury College. 8-9:30 
p.m. Free. Info. 443-3168. 

HELIAND CONSORT: See WED.24. Puffer United 
Methodist church. Morrisville, 7:30 p.m. 

INGRID MICH AELSON: With a knack for crafting 
beautiful, idiosyncratic songs, this charis- 
matic artist who graced the cover of Billboard 
Magazine as the new paradigm* in the 
music industry performs her acoustic fal I tour. 
Lebanon Opera House. 7:30 p.m. $39.50. Info. 
603-448-0400. 


seminars 

CELEBRATING HILDEGARD OF BINGEN: 

Presenter Lindsey Warren explores the il- 
luminations. poetry and music of this true 
renaissance woman, newly honored as a Doctor 
of the Church. 480 Hogback Road. Cambridge. 
10 a.m.-noon. & 3-5 p.m. Donations accepted; 
bring a dish for the potluck lunch. Info, hilde- 
gardworkshop@gmail.com. 

FINDING LIFE PURPOSE: FOR INDIGOS. 
CRYSTALS & OTHERS: Intuitively inclined folks 
explore their place in the world with life strate- 
gist Cornelia Ward. Spirit Dancer Books & Gifts. 
Burlington. 2-4 p,m. Donations accepted. Info. 
660-8060. 

Final Cut Pro users learn basic concepts of the 
editing software. VCAM Studio. Burlington. 11 
a.m.-l p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 651-9692. 
OPEN MEDIA WORKSHOP: Professional or 
novice film editors learn about various pro- 
grams for mixing and enhancing all of their 
video assets into a single project. VCAM Studio, 
Burlington. 2-4 p.m. Free. Info. 651-9692. 

sport 







LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT 


GREASE': See THU.25. 7:30 p.m, 

'GREATER TUNA': See THU.25, 8 p.m. 

'HAMLET': See THU.25. 8 p.m. 

'OTELLO': HANOVER: Verdi's Shakespearean 
masterpiece returns to the Met in a broad- 
cast production with Johan Botha in the title 
role opposite star soprano Renee Fleming as 
Desdemona. Semyon Bychkov conducts. Loew 
Auditorium, Black Family Visual Arts center. 
Dartmouth College. Hanover, N.H., 1 p.m. $10- 
29. Info. 603-646-2422. 

'OTELLO': LAKE PLACID: See above listing. Lake 
Placid Center for the Arts. N.Y., 1p.m. $12-16. 
info. 518-523-2512. 

'OTELLO': ST. JOHNSBURY: See above listing. 
Catamount Arts Center, St. Johnsbury, 1 p.m. 
$10-23. Info. 748-2600. 

'SUNDIATA: KING OF THE MALI EMPIRE': The 
high-energy Jeh Kulu Oance and Drum Theater 
kick off the West African Oance & Drum Festival 
with a bailee the historical tale of a prince's as- 
cension to the throne. See calendar spotlighL 
Burlington City Hall Auditorium. 2 p.m. & 6 p.m. 
$5-15: free for kids under 3, Info. 863-5966. 

words 

CELEBRATION OF WRITING: Workshops and 
readings precede the release of the Young 
Writers Project's Anthology 4. Guests include 
award-winning author Katherine Paterson and 
entertainer Rusty Dewees. Vermont College of 
Fine Arts, Montpelier. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Donations 
appreciated: limited space available: regis- 
ter at youngwritersproject.org/signup. Info. 

JOE CITRO: Vermont's resident ghost expert 
shares weird and spooky New England folklore. 
Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, Williston. 1 
p.m. Free. Info. 878-4918. 

REALITY FIX: Raconteurs spin true tales, funny 
or serious, on the subject of 'I was shocked." 
North End studios. Burlington. 7:30-9 p.m. $8. 
Info. 863-9429. 

THEA LEWIS: From otherworldly inhabitants 
in the islands to phantasms of our bloodi- 
est historic battles, the author of Ghosts and 
Legends of Lake Champlain highlights our re- 
gion's supernatural tendencies. Phoenix Books 
Burlington, 2 p.m. Free. Info. 872-7111. 


SUN. 28 

agriculture 

NATIVE NUT WORKSHOP: Participants go 
nuts for information about area trees that 
produce hard-shelled plant fruits. Elmore Roots 
Nursery, Wolcott, 1-3 p.m. $10; preregister. Info, 


bazaai's 

VPT'S ANTIQUES & COLLECTIBLES 
APPRAISAL: Got whosits and whatsits galore? 
Experts in vintage materials determine the 
value of old coins, jewelry, artwork, textiles 
and more. Champlain Valley Exposition, Essex 
Junction, 11 a.m.-3 p.m. $35 per item: $40 per 
two items: $45 per three items: preregister. 

VERMONT ANTIQUE EXPO ft SALE/ESSEX 
CRAFT & FINE ART SHOW: See FRI.26, 10 a.m.-4 


community 

BOOK & BAKE SALE: See THU.25. 9:15 


dance 

ISRAELI FOLK DANCING: Movers bring clean, 
soft-soled shoes and learn traditional circle 
or line dances. Partners not required. Ohavi 
Zedek synagogue. Burlington. 7:25-9:30 p.m. 
$2; free to first-timers. Info, 888-5706, portico® 

etc. 

BAT AWARENESS WEEK: See THU.25. 9 a.m.-9 

QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: 

See FRI.26, 7 p.m. 

fairs & festivals 

ARTS & APPLE FESTIVAL: Got a sweet tooth? 
Folks take in the work of local artisans and 
archival photos from the Westford Historical 
Society over a slice of homemade pie. Brick 
Meeting House, Westford, 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Cost 
of food and drink: raffle tickets available. Info, 
872-9683. 

film 

VERMONT INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL: 

See WED.24. 11 a.m.-8 p.m. 

'ZONE OF SILENCE’: Cuban filmmaker and 
animator Karel Ducasse presents his award- 
winning 2007 documentary short about five 
Cuban intellectuals and their relationships 
with artistic censorship. North End Studios, 
Burlington. 1 p.m. $5-10. Info. 660-2600. 

food & drink 

AFTERNOON TEA 8> ETIQUETTE 
DEMONSTRATION: conduct yourself as the 
English do at this exploration of the world's 
second-most popular beverage. Learn how to 
brew the perfect cup, pour graciously and host 
a proper cup-and-saucer party. Governor's 
House. Hyde Park. 3 p.m. $25: reservations 
required. Info, 888-6888. 

holidays 

A FAMILY HALLOWEEN: Parents and their 
offspring sample doughnuts-on-a-string, carve 
pumpkins, listen to creepy tales, press cider, 
go on wagon rides and strut their stuff in a 
costume parade. Billings Farm & Museum. 
Woodstock, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. $3-12: free for chil- 
dren in costume and accompanied by an adult, 
info, 457-2355. 

AUTUMN ONION SK COSTUME RACE: Runners 
in holiday getup stretch their legs in anticipa- 
tion of the scariest day of the year, onion River 
Sports, Montpelier, registration opens at 8:30 
a.m.; race starts at 10 a.m. $15: proceeds ben- 
efit the Dirt Divas program of Vermont Works 
for Women. Info. 229-2409. 

FREAKY 5K: Take to wooded hills, open mead- 
ows and dark forests in this spooky race to 
benefit the Vermont Youth Conservation Corps. 
Relax postrace with refreshments and prizes, 
including one for best costume. West Monitor 
Barn. Richmond, kids run a shorter course at 
9:15 a.m.: timed race starts at 10 a.m. $25-35, 
Info. 434-3969. 

HALLOWEEN BIKE RIDE: Costumed cyclists, 
skateboarders and in-liners wheel their way 
through downtown and the old North End. 
ending at Maglianero for a postride party. 
Burlington City Hall Park, 2 p.m. Free. Info. 

HAUNTED HAPPENINGS: Jedis, Klingonsand 
Wookiees unitel A sci-fi themed trick-or-treat 
session celebrates aliens of all ages and other 
creative costumes with engaging activities. 


VT is Hiring! 


MORE THAN 

120 


JOBS 


MORE THAN 

67 

COMPANIES 



Find a new job 
in the classifieds 
section and online at 

sevendaysvt.com/jobs 
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Community Church. Ripton. 4-5 p.m. Free. Info. 
388-1634. 



kids 


'grea Se‘: See THU.25. 2 p.m. 


Su Nday S For Fledgli NgS: Youngsters go 
avian crazy in hiking, acting, writing or explor- 
ing activities. 8irds of Vermont Museum, 
Huntington. 2-3 p.m. Free with museum admis- 
sion, $3-6; free for members; preregister. Info. 
434-2167.museumcsibirdsofvermont.org. 
tru Nk'r treat : In a playful twist on going 
door to door, kids visit decorated cars to ask for 
candy. Games, snacks and an inflatable obstacle 
course complete the fun. Daybreak Community 
church. Colchester, 6:30-8 p.m. Free. Info, 
338-9118. 

language 

Fre Nch coNVerSatio N group: diMaNcheS: 

Parlez-vous fran(als? Speakers practice the 
tongue at a casual, drop-in chat. Fletcher Free 
Library, Burlington, 4-5:30 p.m. Free. Info. 
864-5088. 


‘haMlef : See THU.25. 2 p.m. 
iNSide the box : This teaser performance for 
Orkestriska's Box. set to debut in November, 
uses a score by Burlington -based musician 
Randal Pierce, along with various mediums, to 
tell a wordless story. Chace Mill, Burlington. 7-9 
p.m. Donations .Info. 324-9433. 

‘otello 1 : HaNoVer : See SAT.27. Spaulding 
Auditorium. Hopkins Center. Dartmouth College, 

Theater, the Dollywagglers and Clare Dolan cel- 
ebrate fall foliage with music, puppetry, circus 
arts and sourdough-rye sustenance. Bread and 
Puppet Theater. Glover, 2-4:40 p.m. Donations 
accepted. Info. 525-3031. 

words 

thea I ewi S: See SAT.27, Phoenix Books, Essex. 




buddy guy : This critically acclaimed pioneer 
of the Chicago blues named as one of Rolling 
Stone's *100 Greatest Guitarists of All Time* 
brings his animated live concert to the stage. 
Lebanon Opera House, 7:30 p.m. $49-69. Info. 

chaMplai Nphilhar MoNic: See FRI.26, 
Mahaney Center for the Arts, Middlebury 
Col lege. 4 p.m. $10-15. 

FiNeSt kiNd: Vermont fiddler Peter Sutherland 
and singer Deb Flanders join this longstand- 
ing Canadian trio at the ‘Get Out of Debt* 
benefit for the Champlain Valley Folk Festival. 
Burlington City Hall Auditorium, 7 p.m. $20. Info. 
877-850-0206. 

FuNdrai SiNg coNcert Forthe bar Nard 
geNeral Store : The Gospel Four. Jack 
Snyder 8. Co. and sen. Dick McCormack, among 
Vermonters, donate their time and talent in 
20-minute segments to support the purchase of 
this iconic building. Silver Lake Chapel. Barnard. 

helia Nd coNSort : See WED.24. Brandon 
Music, Brandon. 3 p.m. $15, Info, 265-4071. 

politics 

eric daViS: In "The 2012 Elections in Vermont,* 
this political science professor considers how 
local and national election outcomes, and 
Supreme Court decisions, affect the state. 


MoN.29 

community 

eco-Frie Ndly opeN hou Se: Passionate about 
sustainable building? Gain valuable knowledge 
at a live demonstration of a renovation-in- 
progress of 1950s and '60s construction. 5 
South Rd.. South Burlington, 5:30-8 p.m. Free. 
Info. 238-2123. 

bat aware NeSS week: See THU.25. 9 a.m.-9 


QueeNcity ghoStwalk: dark NeSS Fall S: 

See FRI.26, 7 p.m. 


film 

*t he I a St Mou Ntai N': A town fights to protect 
a mountain from a major coal-mining operation 
in Bill Haney's documentary, an official selection 
of the 2011 Sundance Film Festival. Allen House 
Conference Room. Vermont Technical College, 
Randolph Center, 6 p.m. Free. Info. 728-1677. 


health & fitness 

aVoid Fall S with iMpro Ved Stability : See 

FRI.26, 10 a.m. 

Qigo Ng: Jeff Cochran hosts a session 
of breathing-in-motion exercises. ROTA 


Gallery, Plattsburgh, N.Y..7p.m.$3-10. Info. 
518-314-9872. 

holidays 

FaMily progra Mhallowee Npotluck : 

Don costume and bring a dish to share at this 
LGBTOA family event. Activities include cider 
doughnuts on a string, pumpkin decorating, 
an eyeball hunt and a haunted office. RU12? 
community center, Winooski. 5:30-7:30 p.m. 
Donations accepted. Info, 860-7812. 

kids 

drop- iN Story t iMe: Reading and rhyming 
activities help youngsters develop early-literacy 
skills. Essex Free Library. 10:30-11:30 a.m. Free. 
Info. 879-0313. 

highgate paja Ma Story tiMe:Kiddos 
outfitted for sleep listen to bedtime tales at the 
library. Highgate Public Library. 6 p.m. 8. 6:30 
p.m. Free. Info. 868-3970. 
iMagi Natio N Studio : Creative juices flow as 
school-age kiddos sit down to arts activities 
with naturalist and eco-crafter Rachel Klatzker. 
Ilsley Public Library. Middlebury. 3:30-4:30 p.m. 
Free. Info. 388-4097. 

Music with raphael : See THU.25. 10:45 a.m. 
My Fir St yoga : Toddler-friendly poses meet 
storytelling and song in this program for kids 
4 and under. Ilsley Public Library, Middlebury, 
10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Info. 388-4097. 

Shake yourSillie S out : Tots swing and 
sway to music with children's entertainer Derek 


Burkins. JCPenney court University Mall. South 
Burlington, 10:35 a.m. Free. Info. 863-1066. ext. 

South h ero playgroup : Free play, crafting 
and snacks entertain children and their grown- 
up companions. South Hero Congregational 
Church, 9:30-11 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

'Star war S' club : May the Force be with fans 
as they share their favorite moments from the 
flicks. Brownell Library. Essex Junction. 4.*30- 
5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 878-6955. 

Storie S w ith Mega N: Preschoolers expand 
their imaginations through tales, songs and 
rhymes. Fletcher Free Library. Burlington. 11- 
11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

Swa Nto N playgroup : Kids and caregivers 
squeeze in quality time over imaginative play 
and snacks. Mary Babcock Elementary School. 
Swanton. 9:30-11 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

dies. New and potential players welcome. Presto 
Music Store. South Burlington. 7-8:30 p.m. Free. 
Info. 658-0030, infoOprestomusic.net. 
SaMbatucada! opeN r ehear Sal : New 
players are welcome to pitch in as Burlington's 
samba street percussion band sharpens its 
tunes. Experience and instruments are not 
required. 8 Space Studio Collective, Burlington, 
6-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 862-5017. 


PARENTS PICK 


Street Treats 


Trick-or-treating in the 
daytime Isn't quite as 
spooky as going from 
house to house at night, 
but there are some 
real advantages to 
the annual COSTUME 
PARADE sponsored by 
Burlington’s Church 
Street Marketplace: 

or-treating store to store 
is safe and efficient; and 
your witches and wizards 
get to show off their 
dress-up duds in the 
daylight. Best of all. it’s 
the Saturday morning 
before Halloween. 





ave you seen our new 
mobile site at kidsvt.com? 
Easily browse and get 
info on nearby events! 






FIND SELECT EVENTS ON TWITTER a 7DAYSCALENDAR - 


THE CHAMPLAIN ECHOES: Weekly open 
rehearsals are open to new singers looking 
to chime in on four-part harmonies with a 
women's a cappella chorus. Pines Senior Living 
Community. South Burlington, 6:15-9:15 p.m. 
Free- Info. 658-0398. 

VERMONT FIDDLE ORCHESTRA REHEARSALS: 

Established members and newcomers to this 
nonprofit community ensemble fiddle around at 
practice time. St. Augustine's Catholic Church. 
Montpelier. 7-9 p.m. First rehearsal is free. Info. 
223-8945. ext. 1. 

outdoors 

EVENING fall wagon RIDE: Horse-powered 
transportation allows cider sippers to take 
a scenic twilight loop through the fields and 
woodlands. Shelburne Farms. Shelburne, rides 
leave at 6 p.m., 6:35 p.m. and 7:10 p.m. $7-15; 
free for kids under 3. Info. 985-8686. 

sport 

COED ADULT dodgeball: Players break a 
sweat chucking and sidestepping foam balls 
at this friendly pickup competition. Orchard 
School. South Burlington, 7-8 p.m. $5. Info. 


ELDER EDUCATION ENRICHMENT FALL SERIES: 

St Michael’s College professor emeritus William 
Tortolano looks at "The WPA: Depression and 
Great Art." Faith United Methodist Church. 
South Burlington, 2 p.m. $5 drop-in for all ages. 
Info. 864-3516. 

HUDSON TAYLOR: This prominent former NCAA 
champion wrestler draws on several years 
of civil and LGBT rights activism in "Allyship: 
Becoming a champion for Inclusion on Your 
Campus." McCarthy Arts Center. St. Michael's 
College. Colchester. 6 p.m. & 8 p.m. Free. Info. 

ROBERT GRANDCHAMP: Dressed in army 
fatigues, the Civil War historian and author 
talks about the life, uniform and equipage of a 
Vermont soldier circa 186V65. Brownell Library. 
Essex Junction, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 878-6955. 

words 

MARJORIE CADY MEMORIAL WRITERS GROUP: 

Budding wordsmiths improve their craft 
through "homework" assignments, creative 
exercises and sharing. Ilsley Public Library, 
Middlebury, 10 a.m.-noon. Free. Info, 388-2926. 
cpotter935@comcast.net. 

RICK PEYSER: The local author addresses social 
and economic justice, ethics, corporate respon- 
sibility. and fair trade as they relate to his book 
Brewing Change: Behind the Bean at Green 
Mountain Coffee Roasters. Cheray Science Hall, 
St. Michael's College, Colchester. 7-9 p.m. Free. 
Info. 654-2661. 

SHAPE a share LIFE STORIES: Prompts trig- 
ger true tales, which are crafted into compel- 
ling narratives and read aloud. Dorothy Ailing 
Memorial Library, Williston, 12:30-2:30 p.m. 
Free. Info. 878-4918. 


TUE.30 

business 

SIMPLE STEPS FOR STARTING YOUR 
BUSINESS: A five-part series helps entrepre- 
neurs reach a "go or no go" decision about 
launching their biz. This week's topic: "Ready 
to Start?" Frank Mahady State & County 
courthouse. Middlebury. 6-9 p.m. $25. Info, 
951-6762. 


dunce 

BALLROOM dance class: Samir and Eleni 
Elabd guide a dance social in swing and tango. 
Union Elementary School. Montpelier, 6-8 p.m. 
$14. Info. 225-8699. 

environment 

ENERGY-EFFICIENCY FORUM: See WED.24. 

Town Hall, Townshend, 6:30-9 p.m. 

GREEN DRINKS: Activists and professionals for 
a cleaner environment raise a glass over net- 
working and discussion. Lake Lobby, Main Street 
Landing Performing Arts Center. Burlington. 6-8 
p.m. Free. Info, 540-0188. 


BAT AWARENESS WEEK: See THU.25. 9 a.m.-9 


BAT AWARENESS WEEK: BAT-BLESSING 
CEREMONY: Bring a candle and make a wish for 
these fly-by-night creatures with Fearn Lickfield 
of the Green Mountain Druid Order. Kellogg- 
Hubbard Library, Montpelier. 5 p.m. Free. Info, 
279-5762.annemariekeppel@gmail.com. 

QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: 
See FRI.26, 7 p.m. 

food & drink 

benefit DRINKS: Say "cheers!": Ten percent of 
the night's sales benefit the Peace and Justice 
Center. Drink, Burlington, 4:30 p.m. Cost of 

RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: See 

SAT.27. 3-6 p.m. 

health & fitness 

PUBLIC FLU CLINIC: See THU.25. Fairfield 
Community center, 10-11:30 a.m. 

STEPS TO WELLNESS: Cancer survivors attend 
diverse seminars about nutrition, stress man- 
agement, acupuncture and more in conjunction 
with a medically based rehabilitation program. 
Fletcher Allen Health Care Cardiology Building, 
South Burlington. 6-7 p.m. Free. Info, 656-2176. 

holidays 

FESTIVAL OF PUMPKINS: Hundreds of glowing 
jack-o'-lanterns light the way for costumed 
characters at this Halloween and trick-or-treat 
kickoff. Smith Park, Winooski, festivities begin 

HALLOWEEN DOUBLE FEATURE: Island Of 
Lost Souls and The Rocky Horror Picture Show 
bring hair-raising — and sometimes downright 
campy — scenes to the big screen. Film House. 
Main Street Landing Performing Arts Center, 
Burlington, 7 p.m. Donations accepted. Info. 
540-3018. 

kids 

‘ANIMAL FARM': Revolution has broken out on 
Manor Farm — humans are banished and the 
animals have claimed their independence — 
but can they resist corruption? The National 
Players perform their adaptation of George 
Orwell's provocative allegory for grades 5 to 12. 
Flynn MainStage. Burlington. 9:30 a.m. $8. Info. 
863-5966. 

creative Tuesdays: Artists engage their 
imaginations with recycled crafts. Kids under 10 
must be accompanied by an adult. Fletcher Free 
Library. Burlington. 3-5 p.m. Free. Info. 86S-7216. 
FAIRFAX STORY HOUR: Good listeners up to age 
6 are rewarded with tales, crafts and activities. 
Fairfax Community Library. 9:30-10:30 a.m. 

FROSTY & FRIENDS THERAPY DOGS: Young 
readers share their favorite texts with friendly 
pooches. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. 


Williston, 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free: preregister. Info. 
878-4918. 

HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: See WED.24. 10-11 a.m. 
PRESCHOOL story HOUR: From fables to 
fa-la-las, kids up to age 4 strengthen their 
reading skills with Mrs. Rogers. Sarah Partridge 
Community Library, East Middlebury, 10:30-11 
a.m. Free. Info. 388-4097. 

RICHFORO PLAYGROUP: Rug rats let their 
hair down for tales and activities. Cornerstone 
Bridges to Life Community Center, Richford, 10- 
11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

SCIENCE & STORIES: BATS: Kids have aha! 
moments regarding these endangered caped 
crusaders. ECHO Lake Aquarium and Science 
Center/Leahy Center for Lake Champlain, 
Burlington, 11 a.m. Regular admission. 
$9.50-12,50: free for kids 2 and under. Info, 
877-324-6386. 

STORY HOUR: Three- to 5-year-olds craft dur- 
ing tale time. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, 
Williston. 11 a.m. Free. Info. 878-4918. 

STORY TIME FOR 3- TO 5-YEAR-OLDS: See 

WED.24. 10-10:45 a.m. 

books, songs, rhymes and puppets arrest the at- 
tention of kids under 3. Brownell Library. Essex 
Junction, 9:10-9:30 a.m. Free. Info, 878-6956. 


language 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: Beginner- 

to-intermediate French speakers brush up 
on their linguistics — en fran^ais. Halvorson's 
Upstreet cafe. Burlington. 4:30-6 p.m. Free. Info, 
864-5088. 

PAUSE-CAFE FRENCH CONVERSATION: 

Francophiles of all levels speak the coun- 
try's language at a drop-in conversation, 

Panera Bread, Burlington, 6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
864-5088. 


talks 

DONALD DEWEY: In conjunction with a new 
exhibition of editorial cartoons, the author 
lectures on 'American Political Cartoons: Their 
Impact on Political and Social Events, and on 
the Spread of Ethnic and Racial Stereotypes." 
Room 221. Mahaney Center for the Arts. 
Middlebury College. 4:30-5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 

ESTATE PLANNING WITH PRIDE: Bay State 
Financial helps LGBTO-identified community 
members and families face navigate the chal- 
lenges concerning wills, trusts, retirement 
and more. RU12? Community center. Winooski, 
5:30-7:30 p.m. Free: preregister . Info, 264-6636 
or 802-863-2801. 

theater 

'COUNT DRACULA': See THU.25. 7 p.m. 

words 

KENN & KIM KAUFMAN: The coauthors of 
Kaufman Field Guide to Nature of New England 
share their go-to handbook for ID-ing every- 
thing from spiders to sea shells. Bear Pond 
Books, Montpelier, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 229-0774. 


WED. 31 

community 

OPEN ROTA MEETING: See WED.24, 8 p.m. 


"The Cultivation of Collaboration: Increasing 


— 

Marketplace 

Fitness 

Open House 

October 27lh-28th 1 8:00am-2:00pm 

Marketplace Fitness 

schedule of FREE events: 

Saturday Oct. Z7" 1 

8:30-9:30 Spinning" 

9:45-10:45 Lean 'n Strong 
11:00-12:00 Kripalu Yoga (demo) 

Sunday October 28" 1 

8:30-9:00 CT 30 (demo) 

9:30-10:30 Vmyasa Yoga 
10:45-12:00 long Ride "(75 min. spin) 

"call to reserve your bike 

Membership specials 


marketplace 
/^J fitness 
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Tibet Festival 

Saturday, October 27 • 11 am-4 pm 
Memorial Auditorium, 250 Main Street, Burlington 


A Celebration of Tibet 

Enjoy Tibetan crafts, exhibits, music, food and dance. 

Fun for the whole family! Don’t miss the crowd-pleasing Yak dance. 
Join the dancers to learn a traditional Tibetan circle dance. 

For info contact Tenzin Chophel, President 
or Tenzin Namdol, Secretary 

Tibetan Association of Vermont 
tibetyak@sover.net, (802) 758-3296 
namdolike@yahoo.com 

Donations encouraged to benefit the Tibetan Association of Vermont. 
Sponsored by The Tibetan Association of Vermont 


calendar 




MOVING a GROOVING COSTUME PARTY: 



& MOVEMENT PLAYGROUP: Si 




1$ it corny if I tell her 
She’S gourd-ouS? 

\ Nah, She’ll love your 

husky voice. 


He looks Sweet. 
Glo bend his ear! 





classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CUSS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


astrology 






Citizens Bank 


at piain stf/eet landing 


One Wednesday a month November through April, a Vermont-based singer 
songwriter and a band, will perform in the family-friendly Black Box Theater 
at the Main Street Landing Performing Arts Center located 
on the comer of College Street and Lake Street in Burlington, 


The concerts will be broadcast live on the radio by WZXP 97.9 and 
105.9FM 'The Radiator’; televised live by RETN and CCTV Adelphia Channel 17: 
and streamed online with video at bigheavyworld.com. 

For more information, visit mainstreetlanding.com or bigheavyworld.com. 


You’ll also enjoy a 
great silent auction. 
Skinny Pancake treats, 
local beer and wine, 
and much more. . . 


SHOP 


VNRC 


SEVEN DAYS 


patagonia Mother Jones 


fr films to 
changeyour 
world 


r 

SYRCL 


NOV. 7 • 8FW • *5 SUGGESTED DONATION 


TEE BEERLUOHTI-/ 5I5JEF 
KEEGE/DN NOLEN 


wm 


Thursday, November 15 

5:30 PM Reception . 6:30 PM Films 


Main Street Landing 
Burlington 



: CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAYSVT.com/CLASSES j 


classes 


Iren. Study with Benjan 


Church St.. Burlington. Info: 
864-7002. iptaichi.org. e 
Yang Snake Style is a dynamic 


Tolerance, Emotion Regulation 


i THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
1 ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


N. Winooski Ave. (2nd floor). 
Burlington. Info: Vermont 

Aikido. 862-9785. vermontai- 

ether. promoting physi- 


meditation 


YANG-STYLE TAI CHI:W 


Helen Day 

Art Center 







THIS FRIDRV & SHTURDHV! 


From Textile to Tech-style! 



VERMONT 


PRESENTED BY: 

DEALER. 


<=*$ IVI AND MWG 


MY GROCER 


IHM 2012 

J CAREERS • EDUCATION • NETWORKING 


October ^ 
26 & 27 « 


Meet up with Vermont’s most 
dynamic and innovative companies 

Apply for a job or an internship 

Learn about tech-related 


FRI. 10AM-5PM & SAT. 10AM-3PM 
CHAMPLAIN MILL, WINOOSKI 

techjamvt.com 

facebook.com/techjamvt 
twitter.com/techjamvt 


educational opportunities 

Network with other like-minded 
professionals 

Bring your tech-savvy teens to 
check out gaming and robotics demos 


LOGIC C2^ 13 Bank jjBiolek 

m ^ 

SEVEN DAYS vtTAi; 


a CHAMPLAIN VERMONT Fair, 

r COLLEGE department of education 


Falr R 3 int CMCR VtTA' 


I MicroStrain 
^VERMONT 
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music 


Road Rage 

Henry Rollins wants you ... to vote 


SEVEN DAYS: So, any thoughts 
on the debate last night? 

HENRY ROLLINS: Yes and no. I’m not one who 
is swayed by debates. That is to say. I’m not an 
undecided voter. My candidate could have come 
onstage naked with just abowtie and juggled, and 
I’m still going to vote for him. 


of those morning radio shows where you have, 
like, eight people with funny names, Jerry and 
Dog Man or whatever, and half of them were 
undecided. The other half were for Romney. And 
I don’t understand either position. I’ve never been 
undecided on anything. But that’s your America. 
You can do whatever you want. 



W hen Henry Rollins is asked what drives him — 
whether he’s fronting iconic punk band Black 
Flag, authoringbooks and columns, acting in 
fi 1ms and television, or performing spoken 
word — he has a simple answer: anger and curiosity. 

In the run-up to the presidential election, the outspoken 
Rollins is in the midst of a speaking tour, "Capitalism," that 
will take him to the capital city of every state in the Union 
— including, this week, ours. Along the way, he’s sharing 
stories and insights from his extensive 
travels at home and abroad. As anyone 
who has followed the man’s lengthy 
and varied career would imagine, 
these are stories brimming with Rol- 
lins’ signature wit, perspective, and, 
yes, anger and curiosity. 

Seven Days caught up with Rol- 
lins by phone the morning after the 
second presidential debate. Rollins 
performs at the Vermont College of 
Fine Arts this Friday, October 2f 
(Note: Henry Rollins hasa lot 
to say. Too much for this little 
space in our print edition. For 
the unabridged interview, 
visit Seven Days’ politics blog, 

0 < Message, at sevendaysvt. 
com/o, message.) 


SD: [Laughs] Um ... Romney? 

HR: No. In the fi rst debate, in my small opinion, 
Romney just hurled talking points but never really 
fl eshed anything out. His fi ve-point plan, which 
he mentions incessantly, is so vague. “We’re gonna 
make things better, and we’re gonna do di, erent 

over here.” Pal, you haven’t drilled down into it. 
Then [in the second debate], I guess to energize 
his base, the president mentions “47 percent” to 
make Rachel Maddow and company get o, his 
back for a while. But he’s been the president for 
ars, so he can say, “Here’s what we 
about this. And here’s why we did 
this.” I like all that stu ( . I’m voting for 
Barack Obama, and there is nothing 
Mitt Romney can say or do to change 
my mind. [Romney] struck me the 
way he did the fi rst time I saw him 
speak: Oh, that guy again. It’s the poor 
rich guy running for president because 
here is nothing else to do. And he comes 


: What does it say about the state of 
iservatism in the U.S. that he's the 
option Republicans could fi eld? 

R: Their idea has fi red on all its cylinders, 
and everyone has seen what it does. You 
had years of it. Yet they keep saying, 
“Trust us and we’ll make it better.” 
We’ve seen what you do when you have 
nothing holding you down, and look 
atyour America. You have a culture of 
ignorance, a culture of violence where 
people are marginalized and ghet- 
toized. We’ve seen their ideas. And 
maybe some Americans like what 
they got. There are some people 
who aren't a, ected either way. 
As Clinton said, some people 
don’t mind being strong and 
wrong 

SD: Are you surprised 
the race is so close? 

HR: I’m astonished. I think it’s so 
>bvious who isn’t the guy for the 
b. I think they should have just 
McCain. 

SD: Wow ... seriously? 

HR: I think he’d be doing better. I think 
what you have in America are people who 
just don’t like Barack Obama. So you have 
a lot of “anyone but him” voters. I did one 


SD: Given the speed of news cycles 
and that your show is so topical, how 
much do you change your performanc- 
es from night to night to keep up? 

HR: Ever so slightly. I’m not gonna go onstage 
and bore an audience with my political opinion. It 
doesn’t matter who I vote for. It matters that I’m 
voting If you’ve noticed, I haven’t asked you who 
you’re voting for. That’s because I don’t care who 
you’re voting for. It’s not my business. ButI care 
that you do vote. I think democracy is begging you 
to jump in. So I ask my audiences that diey vote, but 
who they vote for isn’t my concern. And I leave it at 
that. I think people have made their minds up. Un- 
less they’re on a morning show in New Hampshire. 


SD: Right. So the bulk of the show cen- 
ters on your experiences traveling? 

HR: My travels inform most of my show. I meet a 
lot of people in America, and I tell a lot of those 
stories. I’ll hear stu_ that is so intense, people 
who have lost siblings in Afghanistan, body ail- 
ments, incredibly tough things. And it’s good for 
me to hear this stu, . It’s easy to be cynical: “Oh, 
my fellow Ameri- 


cans are a bunch of 
idiots "Which is not 
true. Overworked and 
underappreciated. But 

stupid people. So to 
hear what Americans 
are going through 
is good to know. We’re living amongst a group 
of hardworking, kick-ass people. So I tell those 
stories onstage because sometimes I hear those 
stories that day. It’s breaking news in my little 



SD: You also travel the world, often to 
places most people won't go: Iran, Af- 
ghanistan, Syria. Do you fi nd it diffi cult 
to reconcile what you see in those places 
with what is reported in the news? 

HR: Sometimes, yes. The American media some- 
times tells me I should be frightened of these 
people and places. And certainly, you have to be 
careful when you walk around Kabul or certain 
parts of the world. But I have found that people 
around the world, by and large, are exceedingly 
friendly. They’re very curious about America. It’s 
true in Pakistan, Iran, Syria, Lebanon — all over 
the world. It doesn’t mean you can’t turn a corner 
and have a bad night. But that also describes 
Cleveland. But the world is not to be feared. © 
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s Z umbites 

BY DAN BOLLES 



This next one isn’t specifically 
Halloween themed, but since every 
installment of Metal Monday at Nectar's 
kinda looks like a Halloween party, 
we’re including it. On Monday, October 
29, nationally touring doom metal band 
witch mountain headline the weekly 
fright fest, with support from locals 
vaporizer and savage hen — the latter is a 
side project of lendway’s matt hagen and 
his beard. 

(Costume suggestions: anything 
made by J. Crew or Abercrombie & 
Fitch, Matt Hagen's beard.) 

Finally, Halloween is pretty much 
prime time for local EDM/body- 
painting duo the human canvas. They’ll 
be busy this week with four Burlington- 
area appearances in celebration of All 
Hallows Eve. These include Friday, 
October 26, at the Red Square Blue 
Room; Saturday, October 27, at the 
Full Tank Underground Halloween 
Party at Speaking Volumes; Monday, 
October 29, at mildreo moody’s Full 
Moon Masquerade with kat wright 

& THE INDOMITABLE SOUL BAND at Club 

Metronome; and October 31 at Electro- 
Halloween, an EDM throwdown at 
the Monkey House, with serotheft, 
KLOPTOSCOPE, OJ KANGA and A2VT. 

(Costume suggestions: a red Solo cup 
— for the Speaking Volumes show — or 
go naked and be whatever THC decides 
to paint you.) 

BiteTorrent 

Two weeks ago, we reported that 
learic of the Aztext had been selected 
to compete in BET’S Freestyle Friday 
competition in Atlanta. Learic did 
Vermont proud, advancing to the 


Monster Mashup 

Every year around this time, I start 
to get excited for Halloween. It is, 
after all, the best holiday ever. But my 
excitement is tempered each October 
by the realization that I have once again 
forgotten to plan a costume. Every 
November 1, 1 swear I’ll get an earlier 
start next year, but I never do. So I 
scramble to throw something together 
last minute or recycle the ghosts of 
Halloween costumes past — can I rock 
Teen Wolf three years running? Does 
Jesus have one good party left in him? 
I’m not the only one who deals with 
annual costume impotency. It’s a real 
problem, especially for those who want 
to be at one of the myriad great parties 
on Halloween, or during the weekend 
prior to October 31 when many of the 
rowdiest, most ghoulish affairs now 
happen. 

So this year’s rundown of Halloween 
rocking once again includes costume 
suggestions. As always, any and all 
suggestions can also be made slutty. There 
is such a thing as tradition, after all. 

Halloween falls on a Wednesday this 
year. But that doesn't mean there aren’t 
options for those hardy damned souls 
who choose to celebrate on the actual 
holiday. One such event at Nectar’s 
features the Grippo Funk Band. A 
Grippo show is always a good time, but 
this one also showcases the estimable 

FATTIE BUMBALATTIE. Not Only will FATTIE 

8 man the wheels of steel between sets, 
he’ll be coming out of semiretirement 
to rock the mic, with Grippo and co. 
backing him up. 

Given the recent explosion of 
locally grown hip-hop, it’s 

that local b-boys and -girls 
haven’t always had it this 
good. One of the earliest 
iterations of Vermont hip- 
hop was Fattie B rhyming with Grippo’s 
band, often at Red Square. Those 
collaborations helped set the stage for 
the lively hip-hop scene we now enjoy. 
If you're looking for a history lesson on 
the roots of local hip-hop, the Nectar’s 
show is a good place to start. Plus, the 
aztext might drop by for a song or two 
as well — more on them later in the 
column. 

(Costume suggestions: heavy d, the 

Next up, and also on October 31, we 
have return of the night of the living dead 
sessions at the Hub Pizzeria & Pub in 


Johnson. I know, I know. Historically, 
this column has hardly been a bastion of 
good will toward jam music or tribute 
bands. However, Soundbites has always 
appreciated a good pun — and this is a 
great one from our local grateful dead 
acolytes. Plus, if you’re gonna dress up, 
musically speaking, as another band, 
is there a more appropriate time than 
Halloween? 

(Costume suggestions: jerry garcia's 
middle finger, anything tie-dyed, 
zombie hipster music critic.) 

Moving on, and again on actual 
Halloween, Brooklyn’s sound of urchin 
team up with locals waylon speed for 
what might be the hardest-rocking 
show in the history of the Higher 
Ground Showcase Lounge. I’m not sure 
what tricks, or treats, either band has 
up their cutoff sleeves, but it’s a damned 
good thing HG offers earplugs. 

(Costume suggestion: a bloody 
eardrum.) 

Boston's DAN BLAKESLEE 
is bringing his Dr. Gasp’s 
Misshapen Jack-O’- 
Lantern Tour through 
our neck of the woods 
this week. The 31-date tour features all 
original, Halloween-themed folk music 
that nods and winks — and stabs — at 
classic cult horror music, television 
and film. You can catch Blakeslee, with 
the shandies and the toes, at the ROTA 
Gallery in Plattsburgh on Wednesday, 
October 24; with VERMONT JOY parade’s 
duke aeroplane at Parker Pie Co. in West 
Glover on Thursday, October 25; and at 
Nutty Steph’s in Middlesex on Friday, 
October 26. 

(Costume suggestions: jack the 

PUMPKIN KING; DAN BOLLES — for the 

Plattsburgh show only.) 
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WED. 24 


burlington area 

1/2 LOUNGE: Scott Mangan 



NECTAR'S: Jay Burwick (solo 



(singer-songwriter), 7 p.m.. Free. 
DJ Cre8 (hip-hop). 10 p.m.. Free. 

SKINNY PANCAKE: Joshua 





central 

BAGITOS: Acoustic Blues Jam 


MULLIGAN S IRISH PUB: Ryan 


champlain valley 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: 

Mid-Week Music Melodies: Ryan 
Hanson Duo (acoustic). 9 p.m.. 

Free/$3.18-K 


northern 

MOOG'S PLACE: Dale and Darcy 
(folk). 8:30 p.m.. Free. 

regional 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 8 p.m., 


THU. 25 

burlington area 
l/z LOUNGE: Hannah Lebel 
(singer-songwriter). 9 p.m.. 

Free, Electro shock with 

(moombahton), 10:30 p.m.. Free. 
CLUB METRONOME: Electrode 
Entertainment Presents: 
Clockwork (EDM), 9 p.m., $10. 
DOBRA TEA: Robert Resnik (folk), 
7 pm, Free. 


HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 

Yonder Mountain String Band. 
Brown Bird (bluegrass), 8 p.m., 
$23/25. AA. 

LEVITY : Open Mic (standup). 
MANHATTAN PIZZA 8. PUB: Hot 

(hip-hop). 10 p.m.. Free. 

Hat Entertainment. 7 p.m. Free. 


RADIO BEAN: Dave Fugal & 
Julian Chobot (Jazz), 6 p.m,. Free 
Shane Hardiman Trio (jazz), 

8 p.m.. Free. Kat Wright & the 
Indomitable Soul Band (soul). 11 
p.m.. $3. 

red SQUARE: Left Eye Jump 
(blues). 7 p.m., Free. DJ A-Dog 
(hif ' ' - 


(hip-hop), 10 p.m.. Free 



California Dreamin’ It doesn’t take long to figure out that ash reiter hails from the Golden 
State. The jangly, sun-dappled pop found on her latest record, Heatwave, reflects her laid-back, left-coast roots 
like a pair of mirrored Ray-Bans. Touring the country in support of that record, Reiter plays the Skinny Pancake in 
Burlington this Saturday, October 27. 


VENUE: Thirsty Thursdays. 7 TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: DJ 

pm. Free. Dizzle (Top 40), 10 p,m„ Free. 


central 

BAGITOS: People’s Cali 



GREEN MOUNTAIN TAVERN: 


champlain valley 

BRANDON MUSIC CAFE: Julian 
Lage (Jazz). 7:30 pm $12. 



northern 

BEE'S KNEES: Last October 


THE HUB PIZZERIA & PUB: Jazz 



PARKER PIE CO.: Or. Gasp's 
(Halloween folk), 7:30 p.m. Free. 


RIMROCKS MOUNTAIN TAVERN: 



regional 

MONOPOLE: Dynomatics (rock). 


MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS: Gary 



FRI.26 

burlington area 
1/2 LOUNGE: Nicole Carey & Mike 
Schmidt (singer-songwriters), 9 
^Free.Bonjour-Hi (house). 


BACKSTAGE PUB: Karaoke with 


BANANA WINDS CAFE 8. PUB: 



CHURCH & MAIN RESTAURANT: 



HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 

soulive (soul-funk). 9 p.m.. 
$16/18/25. AA. 


HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
LOUNGE: Debo Band, Full Tang 



^RBicSK. & Snowshoe SUiA to 


Saturday, November 3 rd 


^ If you're selling - We're accepting 
equipment Monday, October 29 th thru 
Friday, November 2 nd during store hours 

Please, NO Alpine equipment or clothing 



If you're buying - get here early on 
Saturday, November 3 rd ! 
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competition’s second round and 
winning over the crowd in the process 
— I’m picturing an 8 Mile - type scene. 
Anyway, Learie writes that, while he's 
disappointed not to have won, he was 
satisfied with his performance and 
made some good connections. He also 
hints at a few interesting opportunities 
on the horizon as a result of his 
competing. Stay tuned. 


Local all-star jazz-icana trio — or 
Ameri-jazz trio? — after the rodeo 
dropped a new record recently called 
Live at Stu-Stu-Studio. It hasn't come 


across my desk for review yet, but 
judging from the band’s pedigree — pat 

MELVIN (ZACK DUPONT BAND) On baSS, D. 

davis (red hot juba) on guitar and matt 
schrag (BIG spike) on mandolin and 
guitar — and what I’ve perused online, 
'tis likely a beaut. They’ll be at On the 
Rise Bakeiy in Richmond this Friday, 
October 26. 


Last, but not least, this just in from 
the Department of Shit That Can 
Only Happen in Vermont (and Maybe 
Alaska): Burlington's best (only) 
comedy club, Levity, hosts a unique 
two-night standup showcase this 


weekend. “The Bearded Warrior 
Show” features local comics with 
beards (I woulda called it “The Beards 
of Comedy, ’’ or maybe "What's That 
on Your Face?” — but whatever). The 
lineup features the follicle-friendly 

follies of MIKE THOMAS, ADAM COOK, MULE 

and 2012 Higher Ground Comedy Battle 
winner kyle gagnon, among others. And 
their beards. Check it out either Friday, 
October 26, or Saturday, October 27. No 
razors, please. © 


n 

Listening In 

Once again, this weeks totally 
| self-indulgent column segment, in 
which I share a random sampling 
j of what was on my iPod, turntable, 
CD player, eight-track player, etc., 

Sharon Van Etten, 

I Tramp 

Godspeed Youl Black Emperor, 

Allelujah! Don't Bend! Ascend! 

Pinback. 

Information Retrieved 


The Haunted Man 
Doltish. 

I'd Rather Disappear Than 
Stay the Same 

U2 





AFTER 

DARK 

MUSIC SERIES 


Iris DeMent 











DONTBEA 

HALLOWEENIE! 

Get your costume on at 
Battery Street Jeans! 


Hey Students: Get 20% OFF 
with a student ID thru October! 


Battery Street Jeans 
7 Marble Ave, Burlington 
802 865-6223 • bstreetjeans.com 
Open seven days a week! 





REVIEW this 


Patrick Fitzsimmons, 
Hope Is 

(MALLETTS BAY RECORDS. CD. DIGITAL 
DOWNLOAD) 

Everyone goes through a slump from 
time to time, and Patrick Fitzsimmons 
is no exception. Facing a creative 
block last winter, the Vermont-based 
songwriter and former member of 1990s 
folk-rock outfit From Good Homes 
spent a week writing one song a day. 

He promised, regardless of what came 
out, to share his daily ditties with his 
long-distance girlfriend via Skype. The 
results of that self-imposed pressure 
became the foundation of Fitzsimmons’ 
sixth full-length album, Hope Is. 

While not quite a diamond, Hope Is 
sparkles. The record finds Fitzsimmons 
in a cheerier mood than he was on his 
last effort, 2008's So Beautiful So Blue, 
and the optimism of the new album's 
title manifests immediately. Stylistically, 
the bouncy strains of album opener 
“Here for You" are similar to the upbeat 
folk-pop fare Fitzsimmons has long 


served up. The singer sounds reassuring 
as he coos the song's titular sentiment 
at the chorus. 

As we’ve come to expect from 
Patrick Fitzsimmons, the album is 
immaculately produced, buffed to 
a sheen by the Samples’ Tom Askin 
and FGH vet Dan Myers. The pair 
also capture the heart-on-sleeve 

accompanied here by well-regarded 
players such as Greg Ryan of Vermont's 
They Might Be Gypsies. 


Still, some cuts feel a little too 
perfect, like airbrushed scenes from 
an L.L. Bean catalog. “Mountaintops,” 
for example, bristles with alt-country 
twang, but lacks the urgency that makes 
that style compelling. “I Found You” is 
grating, adult contemporary schmaltz. 

But more often, Fitzsimmons finds 
his groove, especially in the record's 
less triumphant passages. “If You Want 
Me” simmers with subtle intensity. The 
spare “Beautiful You and Me” is a sleepy 
love song that communicates the quiet 
glory of finding love. With little more 
than a ukulele and some other strings, 
it's exponentially more effective than 
the overblown “I Found You.” 

It’s those smaller moments that 
reveal the soul of Hope Is. In the subtler 
songs, you can picture Fitzsimmons 
baring his heart to the love of his 
life from half a world away. It’s those 
moments that give the record emotional 
ballast and — dare I say it — hope. 

Patrick Fitzsimmons releases 
Hope Is with a show at FlynnSpace in 
Burlington this Saturday, October 27. 

DAN BOLLES 


Thompson Gunner, 
Station Wagons & 
Empty Parking Lots 

(REDHAND RECORDING, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 
Word on the street is that local alt- 
country phenoms Split Tongue Crow 
are on hiatus to “focus on other 
projects,” to which the local twang- 
lovin’ scene responds: “Uh-oh.” That 
seemingly innocuous little phrase is 
bandspeak for “We’re seeing other 
people.” And it can be a death knell. 
Here's hoping STC are the exception 
to the rule. But if they’re not, one of 
the aforementioned “other projects,” 
Thompson Gunner, should prove far 
more than consolation. 

Rutland’s Thompson Gunner sound 
like a mix of STC, the underrated 
Bristol-based band Cash Is King and 
the late local alt-country act Will. But, 
while those bands trade in generally 
melodic rock, country and indie fusion, 
Thompson Gunner are grittier. Their 
dark, brooding aesthetic has more in 
common with Social Distortion and 
Uncle Tupelo than with Gram Parsons 
or the Jayhawks. 

Vocalist Caleb Thomas seems cut 
from a similar vocal cloth to Social D's 



Mike Ness — we’re guessing leather, or 
at least black denim — it hurts just to 
listen to their shards-of-glass-in-the- 
throat delivery. But that sandpaper grit 
suits Thomas as well as it does Ness, 
especially in the bleary-eyed ambiance 
of Thompson Gunner’s debut album. 
Station Wagons (t Empty Parking Lots. 

“Bad Rep” sets the record’s defiantly 
wounded tone as Thomas growls over 
a sludgy swirl of acoustic and distorted 
guitars, an organ and a steel guitar 
that flickers like a neon beer sign in a 
barroom window. 

In keeping with the despairing 
mood, “Unlikely” injects a stinging 
guitar attack. The record’s intensity 


continues to build until we get to “Wash 
It Down,” a moody, ethereal track 
that sounds like what might happen 
if the Bottle Rockets commandeered 
Explosions in the Sky. We’ll call it post- 
cow-punk. (And yes, I just invented the 
term. You’re welcome.) 

From there, Thompson Gunner 
get back to the business of kicking 
ass. “California’s Burning” is classic, 
four-on-the-floor cow-punk. “The 
Cure” is an homage to the Boss, with 
a Springteenian lyrical sensibility. 
“Rutland Song” isn’t likely to grace any 
tourism board ads for RutVegas, but it’s 
a hard-rocking, bittersweet ode. 

The album closes with supernatural 
flair in "Devils Work” and “Ghosts in 
the Trees.” The former is a beautifully 
anguished ballad — and, at six and 
a half minutes, a bit of an epic. The 
latter reprises the atmospheric feel 
of “Wash It Down," with a touch of 
gothic psychedelia — imagine if Cormac 
McCarthy wrote a song for the Doors. 
It’s a curious, harrowing and immersive 
finish to a fascinating debut. 

Station Wagons (t Empty Parking 
Lots by Thompson Gunner is available 
at thompsongunner.bandcamp.com. 

DAN BOLLES 


® GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


IF YOU'RE AN INDEPENDENT ARTIST OR BAND MAKING MUSIC IN VT. SEND YOUR CD TO US! 
DAN BOLLES C/0 SEVEN DAYS, 255 SO. CHAMPLAIN ST. STE 5, BURLINGTON, VT 05401 
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18 th Annual West African 

Dance & Drum 

Festival 

nm 

Kulu Dance & Drum Theatre 


AG Jeans 
Paige Denim 
7forAilManhnd 
Citizens of Humanity 
Joe's Jeans 
DL1961 
JBiand 
TiueReigion 


20 % 
OFF ALL 
JEANS 

SATURDAY 
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Wild Thing 

ornton Dial Sr. at Fleming Museum, University of Vermont 



T hornton Dial Sr. had never 
heard of Jackson Pollock or 
Robert Rauschenberg un- 
til critics began likening his 
work to theirs. Working in artistic iso- 
lation throughout his life. Dial has de- 
veloped an entirely original style as a 
creator of enormous assemblages and, 
more recently, of sexually charged wa- 

About 50 examples of his achieve- 
ment in the latter medium are on display 
at the University of Vermont’s Fleming 
Museum in a show called ‘Thornton 
Dial, Sr.: Thoughts on Paper.” 

It’s a coup for a Vermont venue to 
have landed an exhibit of works by an 
idiosyncratic African American artist 
from the Deep South. These days, any- 
thing by Dial is a hot commodity. The 
Fleming show coincides with a favor- 
ably reviewed retrospective of his work 
that originated at the Indianapolis Mu- 
seum of Art and has traveled to New 
Orleans; Charlotte, N.C.; and, soon, At- 
lanta. 

Dial was born into poverty in ru- 
ral Alabama in 1928. Like many Afri- 
can Americans of that time and place, 
he received no formal schooling and 
can barely read or write. Raised by his 
great-grandmother. Dial tended crops 
§ as a young child. He moved to Bessemer, 
g Ala., near Birmingham, at age 12 and 
£ spent most of the next 40 years work- 
o ing in a metal fabrication plant until it 
> shut down. 

" After hours. Dial was a garage artist 
who built dense towers and intricately 
layered horizontal constructions using 
~ whatever he could fi nd: discarded plas- 
o tic toys, tree branches, animal bones, 

~ buckets, rope and other junk. Dial found 
5 artistic inspiration in the “yard shows” 

— — arrangements of found objects — that 

are common in some black neighbor- 
M hoods in the South. 

5 He worked in obscurity until the late 
z 1980s, when William Arnett, a white 
8 collector and art historian from Atlanta, 
took notice. Dial has been riding a sky- 
rocket to fame ever since; some of his 
pieces now fetch six fi gures at auction. 

In the early '90s, he began compos- 
ing watercolors, reportedly in response 
to a critic’s comment that Dial didn’t 
£ know how to draw. The Fleming show, 
5 which presents a small sampling of 


the hundreds of works on paper that 
Dial produced in a few years, confi rms 
that he lacks art school training. Each 
piece includes one or more elongated 
female face with features drawn as if by 
a child. 

Art arbiters have categorized Dial as 
an outsider orfolk artist because ofhis 
lack of sophisticated technique. But that 


pigeonholing has rankled his admirers, 
according to New York Times reporter 
Carol Kino. Reviewing a Dial show, Times 
critic Roberta Smith cited “the growing 
uselessness of the distinction” between 
untrained and trained artists. Bernie Her- 
man, curator of the show that has come to 
the Fleming from the University of North 
Carolina's Ackland Art Museum, agrees. 


He calls Dial “one of America’s most re- 
markable living artists.” 

That may be so, but the evidence of- 
fered by Dial’s watercolors alone does 

For one thing, the show is o" -put- 
tingly repetitive. The pieces are similar 

little stylistic variety. Dial’s swirling 
female fi gures are almost always ac- 
companied by animals — fi sh, tigers or 
roosters — sinuously coiled around one 
another, often in suggestive poses. 

It doesn’t help that the show’s wall 
panels employ academic jargon in ana- 
lyzing Dial’s work. They interpret many 
of the pieces as 
examinations of 
male-female di- 
chotomies. Dial is 
cast in the role of 
a sexual politician exploring the power 
dynamics between men and women — 
but that seems too far a stretch. They 
are right on, by contrast, in pointingout 
the sexualized content of many of the 
watercolors. 

But viewers don't need a wall panel 
to tell them that. If the image of a wom- 
an touching a cock doesn’t convey it, the 
title of one of the show’s most salacious 
pieces makes it obvious: “Ladies Know 
How to Hold a Rooster." In another 
piece called “Laying Down With the Ti- 
ger” a woman reclines, legs splayed, as a 
jungle cat hovers above her. 

Dial might simply be out for a good 
time. Some viewers may not see a 
grouping of his loosely sketched women 
as “seductive mermaids” — the descrip- 
tion given on a wall panel — but most 
will notice that Dial never omits a breast 
reference, usually as semicircles with 
big, red dots. There’s nothing somber 
about his rainbow arrays of watercolors, 
which celebrate sensuality more than 
they deconstruct gender roles. 

Not every visitor to the show will 
come away a Dial fan. But most will 
move from piece to piece with apprecia- 

KEVIN J. KELLEY 
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Jason Hanasik : 'Fall in I ine.' photographs and 
video projections that aim to unpack traditional 
western expectations related to masculinity, social 
class and valor within the context of the military. 
Through January 19 at bCA Center in burlington, 
info, 865-7166. 

Jessa Gilbert : 'in Real Time.' a collection of 
watercolors. drawings and paintings through which 
the artist investigates different ways of capturing 
movement. Through October 27 at skinny pancake 
in burlington. info, 845-532-6533. 

JoHnCHur CHman&Jerry I asky : 'Autumn 
glory,' photographs. Through november 30 at 
Shelburne Vineyard, info. 985-822 2. 

JoHn meinen: 'Roadways and pathways,' 
photography. Through o ctober 31 at new Gty 
galerie in burlington. info. 735-2542. 

Joy Hu Ckins- noss : 'The Texture of I ight.' oil 
paintings of the Vermont landscape. Through 
January 2 at pompanoosuc Mills in burlington. info, 

229-0832. 

monsters, fiends and other ghoulish creatures 
that spring from the artist's twisted imagination. 
Through October 31 at Red square in burlington. 
info, 318-2438. 

to the City of I ight. Through o ctober 31 at se AbA 
Center in burlington. info, 859-9222. 

fiber art, sculpture and a site-specific installation 

Studies: Meditations on Lake Champlain . Through 
October 26 at Flynndog in burlington. info. 
363-4746. 


ries' : Reflections on identity 
and geographical coordinates by bren Alvarez, 
Merche bautista and Tina escaja. Through October 
31 at I iving/l earning Center. uVM, in burlington. 
info. 656-4200. 

paintings. Through november 30 at Metropolitan 
gallery, burlington City hall, info, 865-7166. 

scapes, gates 1-8 and escalator. Through October 
31 at burlington Airport in south burlington. info, 
865-7166. 

of the pacific islands. Through May 24 at Fleming 
Museum. uVM. in burlington. info. 656-0750. 

barbeau and woodworker David s erase. Through 
november 15 at The gallery at phoenix books in 
essex Junction, info, 872-7111. 

november 18 at Darkroom gallery in essex 

Junction, info. 777-3686. 

burlington. info. 485-7770. 

of 1946. Through October 25 at I ivak Room. Davis 
Center, uVM, in burlington. info. 201-919-2947. 

Civil wartot Hepresent' : Quilts made by 



Marc Awodey Memorial “I do not try to be profound," wrote Burlington artist Marc Awodey of his 
paintings. “My only concern is to make pictures that work.” Awodey, a painter, poet, writer, musician, activist and numismatist, who 
taught at several local colleges, reviewed art for Seven Days, and made countless other contributions to the local art scene, died 
suddenly last week. To celebrate his life and work, the community is invited to a memorial, Friday, November 2, 5-8 p.m., at the 
Unitarian Universalist Church in Burlington. The program will include spoken words, poetry, reminiscences, live music and a display 
of art. Attendees are invited to bring their own artwork — and any Awodey pieces they own — to hang at the ceremony. For more info, 
or to sign up to perform, email Steve Awodey at awodey@cmu.edu or PegTassey at pegtassey@gmail.com. Pictured: “Church Street.” 


art representing the golden age of sci-fl. the 1930s 

and designers. Through October 28 at Shelburne 
Museum, info, 985-3346. 


paintings. Through October 27 at I eft bank home & 


explores the beautiful side of decay, the finer points 

a depraved mind. Through October 31 at s.pAC.e. 
gallery in burlington. info, spacegalleryvt.com. 

osterhaut. Stephanie holman Thwaites, Adrian 

Through o ctober 31 at Dostie bros. Frame shop in 
burlington. info. 660-9005. 


tHornton dial sr.: Thoughts on paper,' early 

of charged political social and religious themes. 
Through December 14 at Fleming Museum. uVM. in 
burlington. info, 656-0750. 


Art hop. Through november 7 at petra Cliffs in 
burlington. info. 657-3872. 





WINDOWS AND MIRRORS: REFLECTIONS ON 
THE WAR IN AFGHANISTAN': A traveling exhibit 
of large-scale paintings that memorialize Afghan 
civilian casualties, and drawings by Afghan high 
school students. Through October 31 at The 


ICtion. info, 603-469-3255. 


FACULTY EXHIBIT 2012: Work by Jennifei 



John David 
O’ Shaughnessy 

Through his oil portraits of motorcycles, 
John David O'Shaughnessy explores 
notions of identity and self. Each sweet 
ride the artist paints has been customized, 
blinged out or otherwise enhanced by its 
owner, reflecting the unique personality 
of the biker. O'Shaughnessy’s portraits, 
he writes on his website, explore the 
concept of “desire as an unfulfilled state 
of being, and the way our culture often 
defines human value through objects, and 
individuality through the mass-produced 
commodity.” The motorcycle paintings 
are part of his show "Freedom From 
Dilution'’ at Studio Place Arts in Barre 
through November 3. While you’re there, 
check out SPA's other two exhibits: “Rock 
Solid,” a group show of contemporary 
stone sculptures; and “Kingdoms in the 
Sky,” collage work by Vanessa Compton. 
Pictured: "Scoot” 


exhibit in the former Fellows Gear Shaper Factory 
Springfield. Info, 258-3992. 
glen COBURN HUTCHESON: 'Drawings and 
Paintings of Sculpture,' works in pencil, chalk and 
homemade gouache on paper. Through November 
30 at The Shoe Horn at Onion River in Montpelier. 
Info. 223-5454. 

IRIS GAGE: 'Majestic Biology," photographs of flora, 
fauna and landscapes. Through December 1 at Tutsi 
Tea Room in Montpelier. Info. 223-0043. 

LOIS BEATTY: New monoprints made with 
collagraphic and solar-plate printing techniques. 
Through October 31 at TWO Rivers Printmaking 
Studio in White River Junction. Info. 295-5901. 
LYNN NEWCOMB: New works in a show titled 
'Anvils, Bridges and Steel.' Through October 31 at 
Vermont Supreme Court Lobby in Montpelier. Info. 

MADE IN THE SHADE: THE DESIGN OF SUMMER 
VACATION': Examples of design excellence in 
swimsuits, sunglasses, fishing gear, surfboards 
and more. Through November 16 at Madsonian 
Museum of Industrial Design in Waitsfield. 

MAGGIE NEALE: 'Dances on Silk" hand-painted silk 
hangings and stretched silk. Through November 
20 at Contemporary Dance & Fitness Studio in 
Montpelier. Info. 229-4676. 
new work': Paintings and other works by Paul 


Testa. Through Novem 


BigTown Gallet 


CENTRAL VT SHOWS » 




Featuring traditional Balinese music of the shadow 
puppet play accompanied by films of Bali in the 1930s 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 2 
«1 6:00PM 

uNiYERs^Pl FLEMING 


SEVEN DAYS S 

sevendaysvt.com u u * 




Marketplace 

Fitness 

Open House 

October 27th-28th 1 8ffl)am-2:00pm 

Marketplace Fitness 

schedule of FREE events: 

Saturday Oct. 27® 

8:30-9:30 Spinning" 

9:45-1 0:45 Lean n Strong 
11:00-12:00 Kripalu Yoga (demo) 

Sunday October 28® 

8:30-9:00 CT 30 (demo) 

9:30-10:30 Vinyasa Yoga 
10:45-12:00 Long Ride "(75 min. spin) 

"call to reserve your bike 

Raffles 

Membership specials 
Classes 

“Intro to Fitness" 



^ marketplace 
/| fitness 


29 Churcb St. Burlington VT 05401 ■ 802-651-8773 

www.marketplacefltness.com 
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'PEOPLE AND PLACES OF GODDARD: ISO YEARS 
OF SHARED HISTORY': Photographs tracing the 
history of Goddard College, from its 1863 birth 
as the Goddard seminary in Barre to its current 
location in Plainfield. The pop-up gallery is open 
Wednesday through Friday, 11 a.m.-4:30 p.m.; 
Saturdays, noon-3 p.m. Through October 26 at 54 
Main Street in Montpelier. Info, 322-1685. 

'ROCK SOLID': An annual exhibit showcasing 
stone sculptures and other works by area artists: 
VANESSA COMPTON: "Kingdoms in the Sky,' 
collage: JOHN DAVID OSHAUGHNESSY: 'Freedom 
From Dilution,' paintings. Through November 3 at 
Studio Place Arts in Barre. Info, 479-7069. 

RUTH COPPERSMITH: "Emergence: Assemblages of 
Natural Objects,' photography. Through Nc 
5 at Kellogg-Hubbard Library in Montpelier. Info. 

SIDNEY DELEVANTE: 'The Whimsical World of 
oelevante (1894-1984),’ paintings by thi 
artist, educator and poet. Through Nc 



YVONNE STRAUS: P, 


Champlain valley 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 


ER MILLER AND RICHARD BROWN': 

Work by the photographers who have each spent 
more than 40 years documenting the farmsteads, 
families and individuals of Vermont. Curated by the 
Vermont Folklife Center. Through November 30 at 


2013. Contact maryjomccar- 
thy4Sgmail.com by October 26. 
MINIATURES: Island Arts 
Gallery in South Hero is 
featuring a show of miniatures 


879-1236 for more info. 
CALL FOR VENDORS. The 
Old North End Art Market is 


CRAFT FAIR: The MVU after- 

a Craft Fair/Vendor Show on 
November 20. For more info, 
call Heather Tuck. 868-7311. 


30 through December 19. 
Registration due November 

vermontfolklifecenter.org. 
TWENTYSOMETHING SHOW: 
Chandler Gallery in Randolph 
is holding a call for work by 
20- to 30-year-old artists for a 

December 5. Info. janetensiaQ 

CULTUREHALL NEW ARTISTS: 


HOLIDAY SHOW: Vintage 
Inspired Lifestyle Marketplace 
in Burlington is hosting its first 
annual Stocking Stuffer Show 


CALL FOR CRAFTERS: 

Ascension Church In Georgia 
looking for crafters for its crai 

3 p.m. Contact Sue Renaud, 



Memorial Gallery requests the 
of privately owned 



RED SQUARE 

Busy establishment r 
Street currently booking 
monthlong shows for 2013. 

creativegeniusesQburlington 

ART STUDIOS IN SOUTH END: 

The South End Arts District has 
so much to offer! Working artist 






ART SHOWS = 



movies 


The House I Live In ★★★★ 


E ugene Jarecki's new documentary 
works so perfectly as a companion 
piece to Why We Fight (2005) that 
he could have called it Why We 
Jail. A devastating dispatch from the front 
lines of America's war on drugs, the fi lm 
tracks the rise of the prison-industrial com- 
plex as masterfully as the Vermont-based 
fi lmmnker's previous work took on its older 
military-industrial cousin. 

The common thread? A government that 
systematical!)' misleads tile public (WMD, 
anyone?) for the fi nancial benefi tof private 
interests. There's big money, the fi Immaker 
has observed, in sending the country’s lower 
class o® to war, just as there are enormous 
profi ts to be made from sending the poor 
and powerless to prison. The end result of 
the war examined here is, in many ways, the 
same. Whaf s changed is the propaganda. 

Jarecki takes us back to the opening 
salvo, Richard Nixon's 1971 pronouncement 
that "America's Public Enemy No. 1 in the 
United States is drug abuse," and moves for- 
ward in time from there. He notes the ways 
in which Democrats and Republicans alike 
have been saying pretty much the same thing 
ever since. In the more than 40 years since 


Nixon's declaration, we're informed, the 
war on drugs has cost a trillion dollars and 
countless lives, butyielded absurdly little in 
die way of soc ietal good. Drug use is undi- 
minished. Drug quality has improved. So the 
question is: Why does the government con- 
tinue to wage this war? 

The writer-director enlists a variety of 
experts — academics, doctors, law enforce- 
ment o t cers, judges and politicians— to 
suggest an answer, and intersperses dieir in- 
terviews with illuminating archival footage. 
Among the most compelling talking heads 
is David Simon, who worked as a crime re- 
porter for the Baltimore Sun before creating 
such TV dramas as "The Wire.” 

Simon calls the U nited States the 
"jailingest” nation on the planet, pointing 
out that we account for 25 percent of the 
world’s prison population even though we're 
home to just 5 percent of its people. Mass 
incarceration, the fi lm reveals, has become 
a self-sustaining, highly lucrative indus- 
try, and America's drug laws have come to 
function largely as a means of fueling it and 
controlling the lower class. Two of the pic- 
ture's most harrowing statistics: 56 percent 
of those in jail for drug crimes are African 



Americans; half a million of this country's 
incarcerated are behind bars for nonviolent 

The fi lm features interviews with several 
such individuals and, in the process, drives 
home the draconian nature of America's drug 
laws, in particular the recently implemented 
system of mandator)' minimum sentences. 
Aside from helping to make the operation of 
private penitentiaries immensely profi table, 
the fi Immaker suggests, it’s di, cult to see 
what good these penalties could possibly do. 

Jarecki employs a clever technique: 
Again and again, he introduces a fi lm subject 
and keeps him or her on camera just long 
enough to register as a type — a gru° prison 
guard, a no-nonsense judge, etc. Then he 
comes back to those individuals later in the 
fi lm and reveals them to possess anti-drug 
policy stances we never would have guessed 


they held. In one of tire picture’s most a® ect- 
ing passages, a judge bemoans his obligation 
to give a young nonviolent black o®ender 
40 years. He attempts to override the system 
and recommends a more humane sentence, 
but the system overrides him. 

The most startling use of this technique 
involves the man who declared the war in 
the fi rst place. N ixon’s the last person many 
would suspect of having nuanced, compas- 
sionate views on the subject. But Jarecki 
doubles back to remind the viewer that, in 
contrast to the current approach, two-thirds 
of the Nixon administration’s drug-fi ghting 
budget was dedicated to treatment. 

Now', there's a quaint idea: helping people 
rather than warehousing them. 

RICK KISONAK 
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B Jarecki will hold a Q&A at the screening of " e House I Live In on Friday, October 26. 
7 p.m. at Merrill's Roxy Cinemas in Burlington, 


REVIEWS 


Paranormal Activity 4 ★★ 


hat does the blockbuster 
Paranormal Activity series 
have in common with Euro- 
pean art cinema? The willing- 
ness to bore the audience. 

Found-footage fi 1ms in the Blair Witch 
Project tradition distinguish themselves 
from regular ol' scare fl icksby establishing 
a baseline of normality so numbingly mun- 
dane that tire smallest deviation is terrify- 
ing. When they work, these movies create a 
mood of existential dread through sheer mo- 
notony. We know the director wouldn't ex- 
tend this shot of a teenage girl's empty room 
for a frill minute unless something bad was 
going to happen there. So when ? 

That’s essentially the same principle that 
drives Bela Tart’s The Turin Horse toward 
its dark conclusion — albeit much, much, 
much more slowly. Not all horror fans are as 
patient as art-house goers: When I saw the 
fi rsiParanormal Activity, the theater w r as full 
of grumbles of "That’s it?" when the cred- 
its rolled. Yet here we are, fi ve years later, 


witnessing the release of Paranormal Activ- 
ity 4, and nothing much happens in this in- 
stallment that didn't already happen in Nos. 

1 through 3. Existential dread, it seems, is a 

The fourth fi lm in the saga of the Demon- 
ic Presence That Stalked Some People In- 
credibly Slowly opens with footage from the 
end of Paranormal Activity 2, in which pos- 
sessed Katie (Katie Featherston) abducted 
her sister's baby and vanished into the night. 
In Paranormal Activity, it was clear that the 
demon wanted Katie, but not why; the se- 
quel gave her the job ofsnatchinga fi rs thorn 
son, per a deal her forebears had made with 
the supernatural entity. Those threads are 
drawn out further in PA 4, but not in terribly 
logical directions. 

After the recap, we launch into footage 
shot fi ve years later by a suburban teenager 
in Nevada, Alex (Kathryn Newton), who 
notices untoward things happening after a 
strange, sullen neighbor kid (Brady Allen) 
comes to stay with her family. The new- 




comer introduces Alex’s little brother (Aiden 
Lovekamp) to his imaginary friend Toby 
(the demon's alias throughout the series), 
and soon things are going bump in the night 
Alex enlists her boyfriend (Matt Shively) to 
set up laptops in each room for surveillance, 
and the usual shenanigans commence. 

Directors Henr)' Joost and Ariel Schul- 
man, who took over the series with PA 3, 
seem to be nearly out of ideas for their low- 
tech storehouse. Among this installment's 
innovations are the frequent use of webchat 
footage and a clever lighting e® ect involving 
an Xbox Kinect console, but neither yields 
more than a few scares. Meanwhile, the fi lm- 
makers waste a golden opportunity to do 
something disturbing with recurrent, annoy- 
ing close-ups of an open fridge door. Series 
originator Oren Peli was no great story teller, 


but he knew how to sneak things into the 
margins of mundane images like that one. 

Joost and Schulman coast along recy- 
cling suburban-haunting motifs from Pol- 
tergeist, with a touch of The Omen thrown 
in. The dread that should be smothering is 
merely an intermittent itch, especially when 
Alex and her parents begin acting as stupid 
as people in slasher fi 1ms do. 

The plot twists merely serve to cement 
Toby's reputation as the world's least ef- 

mance artist than an evil poised for world 
domination. Thatw'ouldbe fi ne, if only he 
could still scare us. But in this franchise, the 
existential tedium of empty rooms is feeling 
more and more like plain old boredom. 

MARGOT HARRISON 





NEW IN THEATERS 

CHASING MAVERICKS: Directors Michael Apted (the 
7 Up series) and Curtis Hanson (LA confidential) 
team up on this Tact-based tale of a teenage surfer 
taking on a big wave. Gerard Butler. Elisabeth Shue 

CLOUD ATLAS: David Mitchells novel hits the 
screen as a fantastical epic In which the same 

(7he M atrfx) directed. (172 min, R. Capitol. Essex. 

FUN SIZE: Doesntitsuck being stuck babysitting 

attempts to mash up SuperOad and Adventures In 
Babysitting In this comedy for the snarky-teen-glrl 


THE HOUSE I LIVE IN A*** Vermont-based direc- 
tor Eugene Jareckl Investigates the connections 
between Americas war on drugs and its prison 
system in his new documentary. (108 1 ' 


SILENT HILL: REVELATION: A young girl (Adelaide 
Clemens) finds herself drawn toward a creepy 

With Radha Mitchell and Sean Bean. (94 min. R. 
BIJOU (3-D). Capitol (3-D). Essex [3-D], Majestic (3-D), 
Marquis (3-D|) 

NOW PLAYING 

ALEX CROSS Al/2 Tyler Perry takes the role of 
James Pattersons D.C. detective, twice embodied 

Matthew Fox and Rachel Nichols. Rob (The Fast 
Capitol, Essex, Majestic) 

dodgy dealings in this nnancial thriller from writer- 
director Nicholas Jareckl. With Susan Sarandon and 
Brit Marling, (100 mm, R. Palace: ends 10/25) 

ARGO AAA Ben AfTleck plays a covert agent who 
uses a daring deception to try to rescue Americans 
trapped in Iran during the hostage crisis in 


ratings 


* = refund, please 

A * = could’ve been worse, but not a lot 
AAA = has its moments: so-so 
A A A A = smarter than the average bear 
AAAAA = as good as It gets 
RATINGS ASSIGNED TO MOVIES NOT REVIEWED 


END OF WATCH AAAAA David (Street Kings) 

themselves the targets or a murderous cartel. Jake 
Gyllenhaal. Michael Peha and Anna Kendrick star. 
(109 min, R. Big Picture) 

FRANKENWEENiE A AAl/z A boy named Victor 
Frankenstein gets more than he bargained for when 
he uses science to reanimate his beloved dog In 
this black-and-white, stop-motion animation from 
(who else?) Tim Burton. With the voices of Charlie 
Tahan. Catherine O'Hara. Martin Short and Winona 
Ryder. (97 min. PG. Capitol. Essex [3-D|. Majestic 
[3-D], Palace) 


HOTEL TRANSYLVANIA AA1/2 Award-winning 

horror comedy about Oracula's attempts to keep his 
teen daughter safely In hls'Dve-stake resort" away 




Kevin James. Andy Samberg and Selena Gomez. (91 
min. PG. Bijou, Essex [3-D|, Majestic (3-D). Marquis. 
Palace. Paramount (3-0). SunseL Welden) 

HOUSE AT THE END OF THE STREET Al/2 Jennifer 
Lawrence and Elisabeth Shue learn that homes 
where someone killed their parents should probably 
be avoided, much like cabins In the woods, in this 
horror flick from director Mark Tonderai. With Max 
Thierlot. (101 min, PG-13. Sunset: ends 10/27) 


THE MASTERAAAA Philip Seymour HofTman plays 

ror his new religion — or, some might say. cult — In 
this ambitious period drama rrom Paul Thomas 
(There Will Be Blood) Anderson. With Amy Adams 
and Jesse Plemons. (137 min. R. Palace) 

THE ODD LIFE OF TIMOTHY GREEN 1/2 A Jennifer 
Gamer and Joel Edgerton play a childless couple 
who, instead of adopting bury their wishes ror their 
Ideal child In their backyard — only to rind said kid 
sprouting there. Peter Hedges directed this Disney 
drama. (104 min PG. Big Picture) 

PARANORMAL ACTIVITY 4 AA Five years after the 
events of the first entry in the horror franchise. 

direct With Kathryn Newton and Matt Shively. (95 
SunseL Welden) 

ghoulish talent in this stop-motion animation from 
Laika. the studio behind Corallne. With the voices of 
Kodi Smlt-McPhee. Anna Kendrick and Christopher 
Mlntz-Plasse. Chris Butler and Sam (The Tale of 



Join us in welcoming Artspace, a national leader in 
creating spaces for the arts and artists, for a public 
presentation and discussion of an arts based 
revitalization of Moran and beyond. 

Monday, November 5th at 7 pm at the ECHO Center. 



PICTURE THIS! 


SEVEN DAYS fat 

re View 

Plan your visual art adventures with our 
Friday email bulletin filled with: 

• art news, profiles and reviews 

• weekly picks for exhibits 

• receptions and events 


ART WORKS, WALKS O WORDS 


Subscribe today! 

sevendaysvt.com/review 





movies 





E MOVIE CLIPS E 



movies you missed 

61: Oslo, August 31st 

This week in Movies You Missed: a day in Che life of a recovering addict. 

T hirty-four-year-old Anders (Anders 
Danielsen Lie) has been in rehab for 
the past 10 months. The morning after his 
first overnight leave, he wakes beside a 
woman in a motel, leaves, tramps through 
the woods and tries to drown himself in a 

It’s harder than he thought. So Anders 
goes through with the plan for August 30: 
He takes a cab into his hometown of Oslo, 
sees an old friend and has a job interview. 
Everyone encourages Anders to focus on the future, but as he sees his contemporaries 
moving past him — starting careers and families — he wonders if he has one. Has he 
spent too much time partying to start over? Will his former girlfriend, who once 
tried to save him, even answer his calls? Can he withstand the city's temptations as 
night falls? ... 

MARGOT HARRISON 



Find the rest in our Movies section at sevendaysvt.com. 
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BE SOCIAL, 
JOIN THE 
CLUB! 

y Social Clubbers like to go out, 
shop, meet new people and win 
things — doesn't everyone? Sign 
up to get insider updates about 
local events, deals and contests 
from Seven Days. 


D LIKE/FAN/STALK IIS 


sevendays.socialclub 



CENTRAL TO YOUR NEW LIFE 


delivered both our babies. The nurses also took 
very good care of us and everyone was very 
helpful. We were comfortable and very happy." 

There is obviously a lovely connection between 
Heidi and Demetericius Campbell, Dr. Glaess, the 
CVMC Birthing Center and the birth of Campbell 
daughters. Big sister Shawntay was delivered nine 
years ago by Dr. Glaess and was happy to be back 
in the birthing center (and not at school!) to 
welcome her adorable baby sister Sheree 
MacKenzie Campbell - delivered by liesT ^ 

Dr. Glaess on October 1 2. Little £ ^ 

Sheree weighed 61b/ 1 3oz and was \ 20 !,? 

21 " long and was happily asleep 
when we arrived. The Campbells 
were ready to return home to 
Websterville. Proud smiles and 
happiness prevailed. We wish 

^Central_Vermont Medical C enter 

= = Central To Your Well Being / www.cvmc.org stcvic Bale 

■> CBE, IBCLC, 
Lactation Consultant 




= NEWS QUIRKS BYR0LANDSWEET ^ 
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Single? 

You don’t need fancy algorithms 
to find a date. Our 1000+ local 
members are smart and savvy 
Seven Days readers. You already 
have something in common! 


Getting started is easy.. 


#1 

#2 


Create a FREE profile on the web 
at sevendaysvt.com/personals. 

Don't be shy! People who post photos 
and lots of info about themselves 
get the most messages. 

Select the best suitors and reply 
to their messages for FREE. 

Get to know the person over email 
and when you're ready, make a date. 


?* 


Want •' 
to make 
the first 


move.' 


After you make 
your own profile, 
you can start a 
conversation with 
any Seven Days 
single for as little 
as $l/day! 


SEVEN DAYS 

pERSoNKS 

sevendaysvt.com 


Curses, Foiled Again 

After breaking into a St. Louis home 
and stealing several items, Damon L. 
Petty, 37, lingered to eat. The home- 
owner and a friend returned to find 
him frying bacon in the kitchen. They 
subdued him until police arrived. Petty 
pleaded guilty to burglary and received 
a seven-year prison sentence. (St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch) 

Police investigating a bank robbery 
in Southfield, Mich., arrested Todd 
Jason Kettler, 37, after the manager of 
a strip club in Kalamazoo Township 
reported a man was paying for lap 
dances with money covered in red dye, 
which banks use to mark stolen money. 
(Detroit Free Press ) 

Winner of the Next 
Nobel Prize 

Eva Restaurant in Los Angeles began 
offering a 5 percent discount to cus- 
tomers who check their cell phones 
with staffers when they’re seated. Not- 
ing that nearly half the customers take 
advantage of the offer, owner Mark 
Gold explained the policy is an attempt 
to create an environment where diners 
connect to each other instead of to 
technology. (Associated Press) 

Mensa Reject of the Week 

Bank of America executive Jason Selch 
protested the firing of a colleague by 
bursting into a conference room and 
mooning his bosses. His subsequent 
firing cost him a contingent bonus 
package worth millions that would 
have vested only a few months later. 
Besides losing his job and the multi- 
million dollar bonus, Selch lost his 
lawsuit arguing he couldn’t be fired 
“for cause” because the mooning 
didn’t interfere with his official duties. 
(CNBC) 

Downsizing 

An Italian study of male sexuality dis- 
covered that the average size of male 
genitalia has been steadily shrinking. 
Penises now are roughly 10 percent 
smaller than they were 50 years ago. 
The study identified the causes as 
weight gain, pollution, stress, smoking 
and alcohol, although radio host Rush 
Limbaugh insisted “it’s feminism.” 
(Salon) 

Rear-Ended 

Federal authorities accused Ronald 
Robinson, 34, of returning used enema 
kits to a Florida drug store, which 
returned them to shelves. Prosecutors 
said Robinson resealed the enemas 
inside their boxes and brought them 
back to the store for refunds. (United 
Press International) 


Police who arrested Anthony Leopold 
Rowe, 26, at his home in Easton, Pa., 
said he tried to swallow marijuana that 
he had hidden in his anal cavity. (Al- 
lentown’s The Morning Call) 

Freedom to Lie 

When Canada’s Competition Bureau 
tried to fine Rogers Communications 
CANS10 million for misleading ad- 
vertising, the telecom company asked 
the Ontario Superior Court to strike 
down a key provision of the federal law 
requiring companies to have “adequate 
and proper” tests of a product's per- 
formance before making performance 
claims in advertisements. Rogers 
declared this requirement violates its 
right to free expression granted by 
the Charter of Rights and Freedoms. 
Michael Janigan, executive director 
and general counsel at Public Interest 
Advocacy Centre, called the notion 
that companies shouldn’t be required 
to have facts and evidence to back up 
their advertising claims before making 
them “a bit like a Madison Avenue wet 
dream.” (Ottawa Citizen) 

Good News for Zombies 

The U.S. Consumer Product Safety 
Commission and Gerber Legendary 
Blades announced a voluntary recall of 
119,000 Gerber Bear Grylls Parang Ma- 
chetes that were marketed to zombie 
killers on last fall’s season opener of 
“The Walking Dead” television series. 
“If the Dead walk, the continuation of 
the human race will become a daily 
struggle," the Portland, Ore., company 
said on its website. “Are you prepared 
to protect and defend your family and 
friends? Your best chance lies in the 
Gerber Apocalypse Survival Kit." The 
limited-edition kit, which included six 
other zombie-fighting tools, sold for 
$349. The problem with the 19.5-inch- 
long curved weapons, with a 13.5-inch 
blade, was a weakness where the 
handle meets the blade, “posing a lac- 
eration hazard," the recall said. Gerber 
received 24 reports of the blade or 
handle breaking during use and one 
injury, not, however, to a zombie. (Or- 
lando Sentinel) 

Beyond Suspicions 

Federal officials at Los Angeles Inter- 
national Airport who noticed a pas- 
senger arriving on a flight from Japan 
dressed in bulletproof vest and flame- 
retardant pants decided to search 
his luggage. After finding a smoke 
grenade, knives, body bags, a hatchet, 
a collapsible baton, a biohazard suit, 
a full-face respirator, handcuffs, leg 
irons and a device to repel dogs, they 
arrested Boston-bound Yongda Huang 
Harris, 28. (Associated Press) 
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INTERNATIONAL 

FILM 

FESTIVAL 


OCTOBER 
19-28 


VTIFF.ORG 


5 Days to go and still an amazing 
line up of films! vtiff.org/tickets 


FILM SERIES: Environment / Food / Music / Best of Fest / Spotlights Iran & Cuba 
Events: Panels / Workshops / Conversation / Parties 

PARTNERING VENUES: Main Street Landing / North End Studios / Essex Cinemas 
Echo Lake Aquarium & Science Center / Flynnspace / Burlington City Arts / Maglianero 
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Auth ENtic humANSEEkiNg 
coNNEctio NS 

Whim Sic Al, i Ntuiti VEAND 
r EbEiliou S 

I am new to Winooski and am 

contradictory people to form authentic 
connections. I am fascinated by 


mAkiN' muSic uNDErth EStArS 

skiing/snowshoeing. finding high 

solitude, finding little adventures in 
everyday life. I ooking for someone 
who loves to laugh and is engaged 
in the ongoing process of freeing 
her spirit mountainmusic. SI, Cl 


SWEEt. Fu NNY. goo D I iStENEr. 




I’m passionate, sarcastic, fiercely 
loyal and a silly kid at heart. I earning 
to be brave. Foodie. Dog lover, 
photographer, traveler. Dreamer, 
nerd, adventurous homebody. I sing 
and dance in my car like a maniac. 

If I won the lottery I'd quit my job 


For relationships, dates, flirts and i-spys: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 


W5MLM v WEN 

goo D iNt ENtio NS. pi AY W/Ab ANDo N! 

that I have never been, anywhere 
that has a story. I ooking for a man 
with a fun personality blended with 
sophistication to spend time doing lots 
of fun stuff with. I fly solo a lot.. .would 
love a wingman! Southembell. 38. □ 


For EVErYou Ng At hEArt 


ADVENturou S.SmAII toWN. 
outgoi Ng 

Just a small town girl, looking for 
someone to be a true companion. I 
have a lot of love to give, I'm hoping to 

find someone who shares my passion 
for Vt and the outdoors, scary films, 
occassional date nights out, and cozy 
nights in, country .bird. 25. 0 

NEWtoVt 


CURIoUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 
Browse more than 
1600 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It’s free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| I see photos of 

this person online. 


opEN-miNOED. FuN lo ViNg. cr EAti VE 

I am healthy, happy and independent 

bru NEtt EtEA ch Er girl 

® I'm working hard on my future but 
would like to meet someone who can 
propel me through the rough patches, 
lovepainandthewholecrazything 24. C) 

ENErgiz EDIittl EIADY SEEkiNgFuN 

h i! I am a little lady with a lot of 

play. The outdoors calls my name and 

pErSoNAblE 


kiND. giViNg AND cAri Ng 

honest, compassionate love 
children and animals. Camping, 
swimming and traveling are great 
fun. I am a family person. I ove to 
spend time with my adult children. 


For EigN girl 


sarcastic sense of humor. I like to have 
fun. but I'm also very responsible. I’m 
a mom of two. I work full time and also 
attend school in hopes of becoming 
a nurse. My life is crazy but it keeps 
me on my toes! webbie3919, 32 CD 
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doing all that it takes to be the best 
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important to me. Snowpeaksme 33, Cl 


YouNgWil DFrEE 

I like to do things all over town when i'm 


AVErmo NtEr 

important to me. jtyprowi 26. Cl 



i’m Al WAYS opEN to iDEAS. 

I'd like to fill my free time with you, while we make each other 
laugh out loud, go on adventures, run some SKs, learn something 
new. We can discuss the intricacies of our favorite music and 
movies over dinner, work on a creative project together, or just 
stare at each other to see who blinks first. 


3buttonhandmeDown, 44, Women Seeking m 


optimistic, h AppY AND oDD FEIIo W 

absurd. I like the outdoors (hiking, 
camping, being) and indoors (cooking, 
sleeping), geezumcrow, 23, Cl 

liFEgENtl Yblo WiNg mYmiND 

Fatherhood, music, compassion, 
integnty. thoughtful, spontaneous. 

party, ernie Kovacs. Del Vikings, Maxfield 
and living healthy. These are some 


looki Ng For ANEWchAptEr 

I am a caregiver to a man with 
developmental issues, taking care 
of a man with "needs" can be a social 
stopper, but I have room in my life for a 
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We're baking up scrumptious Silky and Spicy 
Pumpkin Pie, Rustic Apple Pie, Toasty Pecan Pie, 
Vermont Maple Cream Pie and Zesty 
Cranberry-Walnut Tarts, fresh and delicious. 
Order up, dive in, and celebrate! 

Want to try our pie before you buy? Come check 
out our in-store demos from n" m -2 pm on Thursday, 
Oct. 25 lh , Friday, Nov. 2 nd , and Saturday, Nov. 10 ,h . 


PRE-ORDER PIES THROUGH NOVEMBER 19 th , 
TURKEYS THROUGH NOVEMBER 15 th 



Place your order online, over the phone, or in store 
at Customer Service. Pick-up dates are Tuesday, 
November 20 11 ’ and Wednesday, November 21 st . 


Pre-order your local Thanksgiving turkey for only $2.89 /lb! 
We have turkeys from Adams Turkey Farm in Westford, 
Misty Knoll in New Haven, and Stonewood Farm in Orwell. 




TURKEY 

ON EVERY TABLE 


These Vermont farmers are committed to never using 
antibiotics or growth hormones when raising their turkeys. 
Lots of sunshine, open air, good feed, and clean barns go 
into producing the turkeys Healthy Living is so proud to sell! 


222 DORSET STREET, SOUTH BURLINGTON 802.863.2569 • HEALTHYLIVINGMARKET.COM 8AM-9PM SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 








